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Rotes, 


D BRATHWAIT’S “ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MAN.” 
is quite unnecessary to describe a book so well 
mas Richard Brathwait’s English Gentleman. 
pwas first published in 1630, a second time in 
and in 1641 it was issued along with the 
tuthor’s English Gentlewoman, “both in one 
couched.” The general character of the 
is, as Charles Lamb translated some one’s 
=, properer for a sermon.” It is largely 
Hed with scriptural, patristic, and classical 
fons, and, in a word, altogether unlike what 
have been expected from the lively and witty 
of Barnabecs Journal. One could have 
that Brathwait had imported into his pages 
number of allusions to the literature and 
Bof his own country, and the few which I 
come upon in a casual perusal of the edition 
ies may find a place in “ N. & Q.” 
first extract I shall make has reference to 
mespeare’s Venus and Adonis, and is in these 
P. 28) :-— 
that Sex, where Modesty should claime a 
Prerogative, gives way to foments of exposed loose- 
Bb not only attending to the wanton discourse 
Lovers, but carrying atvut them......the 





amorous toyes of Venus and Adonis: which Poem, 


| with others of like nature, they heare with such attention, 


peruse with such devotion, and retaine with such delec- 
tation, as no Subject can equally relish their unseasoned 
palate, like those lighter discourses. Yea (which hath 
strucke me to more admiration) 1 have knowne divers, 
whose unriper yeeres halfe assured mee, that their greene 
Youth had never instructed them in the knowledge, nor 
brought them to conceit of such vanities, excellently 
well read in those immodest Measures; yea, and prompt 
enough to shew proofes of their reading in publike places.” 

In connexion with this extract reference may be 
made to Thomas Cranley’s Amanda, 1637, where 
Venus and Adonis is mentioned, along with Beau- 
mont’s Salmacis and Hermaphrodites and Mar- 
ston’s Pygmalion’s Image, as forming part of the 
library of a lady of pleasure (see Mr. Collier’s 
Shakespeare, ed. 1858, vol. vi. p. 481). 

The next quotation which I shall present requires 
a word or two of explanation. It is well known 
that a lost play by George Peele was entitled The 
Turkish Mahomet and Hiren the Fair Greek, and 
it has been suggested that Pistoi’s exclamation, 
“Have we not Hiren here?” (Hen. IV., part ii. 
II. iv.) is a quotation from it. Whether the lines 
in the following extract also belong to Peele’s lost 
play it would, of course, be hard to say ; but as 
Brathwait dces not mention any authority on the 
margin, as he invariably does when quoting, I take 
it that the lines were in his memory as belonging 
to an unknown or forgotten author. Here is the 
passage (p. 31) :— 

** An example of like continencie might bee instanced 
in Mahomet the great, towards the faire Greeke [Irene 
printed in the margin]; whom, albeit hee entirely loved, 
yet to shew unto his Peeres,a princely command of him- 
selfe and his affections ; as he had incensed them before 
by loving her, so hee regained their love by sleighting 
her ; whence the Poet: 

‘With that He drew his Turkish Symeter, 

Which he did brandish ore the Damsels head ; 
Demanding of such [anizers were there, 

If 'twere not pity shee’sd be slaughtered ? 
Pity indeed ; but I perforce must doe 

That which displeaseth me, to pleasure you.’” 

That a man’s disposition is not to be forced 
Brathwait adduces a variety of examples in con- 
firmation of his proposition. I apprehend that he 
had in his eye the famous Tom Coriat in the fol- 
lowing passage, and hence my reason for repro- 
ducing it (p. 60) :— 

‘Can Travell? No; for, give me a man that hath 
seen Iudasses Lanterne at 8. Deninis’s; the Ephesian 
Diana in the Louvre ; the great Vessell at Heydleberge; 
the Amphitheatre at Viyamos; the Stables of the great 
Mogol ; or the solemnities of Mecha ; yea all the memo- 
rable Monuments which the world can afford ; or places 
of delight to content his view; or learned Academies, to 
instruct and inrich his knowledge; yet are not all these 


| of power to alter the state or quality of his Disposition : 


whence the sententious Flaccus; 
*To passe the Sea some are inclinde, 
To change their aire, but not their minde,’” 


The authors mentioned in the following extract 
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as having been rewarded by their sovereigns may 
be noted (p. 190) :— 

But to descend to our later times; how much were 

Iehan de Mehune and Guillamne de Loris made of by the 
French Kings? and Ieffery Chaucer, Father of our Eng- 
lish Poets, by Richard the Second; who, as it was sup- 
posed, gave him the Manor of Newholme in Oxfordshire? 
and Gower by Henry the fourth? Harding by Edward 
the fourth? Also how Francis the French king made 
Sangelais, Salmonius, Macrinus, and Clement Marot of 
his Privie Chamber, for their excellent skill in Latine 
and vulgar Poesie. And Henry the eighth, for a few 
Psalmes of David translated and turned into English 
Meetre by Sternhold, made him groome of his Privie 
Chamber. Also one Gray, in what favour grew he with 
Henry the eight, and after with the Duke of Somerset, 
Protectour, for his Huntis up, Huntis up? And Queene 
Marie, for one Epithalamie made by Vargus a Spanish 
Poet, at her marriage with King Philip, solemnized in 
Winchester, gave him during his life two hundred Crownes 
pension.” 
As to the reference to Gray, the author of the song, 
The Hunt is Up, Brathwait no doubt followed the 
information given by Puttenham in his Arte of 
English Poesie, 1589 (see Mr. Collier’s Extracts 
from the Stationers’ Registers, Shakes. Soc., vol. i. 
p. 129). 

Joseph Haslewood, in his elaborate introduction 
to Brathwait’s Barnabees Journal, reprinted in 
1820 (again most creditably reproduced by Mr. 
W. Carew Hazlitt in 1876), charges Prynne with 
having in his Histrio-Mastiz, 1633, “strangely 
garbled” the story of the young woman who, on 
her deathbed, cried out to “see Hieronimo acted.” 
Besides giving Brathwait as his authority, Prynne 
goes further and states that that “author being 
then present at her departure.” I have not been 
able to get access to the first edition of the English 
Gentlewoman, 1631, but as Brathwait declared in 
the English Gentleman, 1641, that he had been 
“injuriously traduced by Mr. W. P. in his 
Historio-Mastix,” we may, I think, conclude that 
the strait-laced Puritan added the little bit to 
heighten the sensational aspect of his narrative. 
If Prynne garbled the story, what are we to say to 
the two versions given by Brathwait himself in his 
English Gentlewoman of 1641, and in his English 
Gentleman of the same year and paged as one work 
throughout? As this story has more than once, if 
I mistake not, been quoted in connexion with 
Thomas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, I shall give the 
different versions. 

Here is what Prynne saysin his Histrio-Mastiz, 
1633, Part I., fol. 556 :-— 

To these two former precedents, I shall annex the 
parallel example of a late English Gentlewoman, of good 
ranke ;* who daily bestowing the expence of her best 
houres upon the Stage, and at last falling into a dan- 
gerous sicknesse of which she died, her friends in her 
extremity sent for a Minister to comfort, counsell, and 





* On the margin Prynne states: ‘See M. Brathwait 
his English Gentlewoman, London, 1631, pag. 53, 54. this 
Author being then present at her departure.” 





prepare her for her end, who comming to instruct hp 
and advising her to repent and cal! upon God for - 
she made him no reply at all; but cryed out Hi rn 
Hieronimo; O let mee see Hieronimo acted; (calling ox 
for a Play, instead of crying unto God for mercy.) andy 
closed her dying eyes.” 


The version in Brathwait’s English Gent] 
1633, which excepting a few slight verbal alteration, 
is the same as given in the edition of 1641, rx 
thus (p. 195) :— 


“ These can finde time enough for Recreation, but yy 
a minutes space for Devotion. So as I much fearem 
when they shall bee strucke with sicknesse, and lie on they 
death-bed, it will fare with them as it fared with 8 yong 
Gentlewoman within these few yeeres ; who being stom 
tomed in her health every day to see one Play or othe 
was at last strucke with a grievous sicknesse even ants 
death: during which time of her sicknesse, being ex. 
horted by such Divines as were there present, to aij 
upon God, that he would in mercy looke upon her, ag om 
deafe to their exhortation, continued ever crying, (h 
Hieronimo, Hieronimo, me thinkes I see thee ban 
Hieronimo! Neither could shee bee drawne from this 
with all their perswasions ; but fixing her eyes intentively, 
as if shee had seene Hieronimo acted, sending out a dere 
sigh, shee suddenly died.” 


The version in the English Gentlewoman, 164), 
is as follows (p. 299: the pagination runs on from 
the English Gentleman) :— 

“ As it sometimes fared with a Gentlewoman of o 
owne Nation, who so daily bestowed the expence of her 
best howres upon the Stage, as being surprized by sick 
nesse, even unto death, shee became so deafe to suchy 
admonished her of her end, as when her Physician eu 
to minister a Receipt unto her, which hee had prepared 
to allay the extremity of that agonizing fit wheres 
shee was then assailed, putting aside the Receipt wit 
her hand, as if shee rejected it, in the very heightal 
heate of her distemper, with an active resolution ui 
these words unto her Doctor: Thankes good Horath, 
take it for thy paines. So inapprehensive was shee d 
death at her end, because shee never meditated of deh 
before her end.” 

I confess that my inclination leans towards this 
last version as being in the circumstances the mo 
probable. If this could be proved to be corres, 
the allusion, I think, would be to Shakespear’ 
Hamlet and not to Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. 

In connexion with plays, Brathwait recordss 
little bit of contemporary life which is not without 
interest (p. 194) :— 

“ But to draw in our sailes touching this Recreation; 
as I approve of the moderate use and recourse whith 
our Gentlemen make to Playes; so I wholy condemm 
the daily frequenting of them: as some there be (eq 
cially in this Citie) who, for want of better imployment 
make it their Vocation, And these I now speake of, 
our Ordinary Gentlemen, whose day-taske is this ia! 
word: They leave their beds to put on their close 
formally, repaire to an Ordinary, and see a Play 7 





PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 
I send you a further extract from the diary frm 
which I collated the genealogy of the is 
that appeared ante, p. 31; it has reference to i 
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jaws which were framed for observance by the 
islanders, The actual laws I will send here- 


after. 

«The total population of the Island of Pitcairn on our 
arrival was eighty-seven persons, of whom four were the 
original Tahitan women who came in the Bounty ; three 
Buropeuns, one named Buffet, who had been left there by 
whaling vessel in 1824; the second, Evans, who ran 
away from the same ship, quite a lad ; the third, George 
Nobbs, who arrived under singular circumstances, in a 
sloop of twenty-five or thirty tons, with an American 
yamed Bunker, who threw himself off a rock in a 
aderanged state of mind, and died shortly after. The 
sloop was destroyed immediately after their arrival. 
The following is Nobbs’s account of himself. He sailed 
from Callao in the sloop with eight others, and pro- 
duced papers to that effect; they were fishing for pearls 
off an island, he and his companion Bunker having agreed 
to meet the remainder of the crew at an appointed spot, 
where on their arrival they could find no traces of them. 
They were thus compelled to sail alone, and steered for 
Pitcairn’s Island, a place he had often had an intention 
of settling on, from the very interesting account he had 
heard of it. Let his former conduct, or the cause of his 
choosing such a retired place, be what it might, his be- 
haviour since his arrival has in some measure made 
amends for any act of violence or mutiny which he may 
have been guilty of. He had established a very credit- 
able school, well attended by the children, who were 
making rapid progress in writing and arithmetic. Con 
siderable jealousy existed between him and Buffet, who 
also kept a school, but very irregularly. They both read 
peayers on Sundays, and a division took place among the 
inhabitants, some following Nobbs, some Buffet; but 
later, in consequence of the latter's improper conduct 
with one of his own female pupils, many of his followers 
deserted him. Unanimity was again restored by the 
pradence and good sense of Nobbs, who gave up per- 
forming service, but still retained his school. Nobbs far 
surpassed Buffet in intelligence, manners, and education. 
He stated himself te be the son of a schoolmaster of 
North Yarmouth, Norfolk. Nobbs had drawn up the 
following laws, with a preface which he asserted to be 
his own composition, but evidently taken from some 
commentary on law, Buffet, Nobbs, and Evans were all 
married to Pitcairn women. 

“*Code Pitcarnia. The laws of the land, compiled 
by George Henry Nobbs, P. School Master. Be always 
jast, and fear not. Subscribed to by Thursday October 
Christian, Arthur Quintall, Edward Quintall, George 
Young, Robert Young, William Young, George Adams, 
Charies Christian, heads of families; John Evans, George 
Henry Nobbs, John Buffet, Europeans. 

“*Premises: First, Order being the primary divine 
law, written by the holy finger of God in the heavens 
and upon the earth, and which in a peculiar manner 
evinces infinite power and wisdom, it necessarily follows 
that we His creatures should endeavour, as far as we are 
capable, to imitate so profound an example ; for if the 
Omnipotent Jehovah considered it necessary to introduce 
armony and perfect agreement into all His handy works, 
how much more ought we to see the necessity of planting 
all our fallible institutions, and rearing our frail under- 
takings, upon the basis of order and justice. 
_ “‘Secondly, Self-preservation being strongly implanted 
in the human breast. good men have ever found it neces- 
try to form themselves into societies, to secure their 
persons from the violence and oppression of the wicked ; 
and as human nature is so fragile that man is constantly 

liged to have recourse to man for assistance, we may 
with reason draw this inference: That society whose 





jurisprudence acts as a stimulus to unite its members is 
best calculated to confer happiness or individuals, 

“*Thirdly, Virtue being of vital importance, and as 
necessary to the well-being of society as air is for the 
sustenance of animal life, so on the other hand vice is 
fatal to its happiness, and we may rest assured that when- 
ever the laws of any community fall into disuse, a laxity 
of manners prevails, which ultimately causes the de- 
clension of virtue and the exaltation of vice. 

“* Fourthly and lastly, Self-love is the inseparable com- 
panion: f man, forthe gratification of which he necessarily 
toils, from the moment reason illumes the mind, self-love 
reigns triumphant in the human breast, and whether the 
attention is directed to the acquirement of riches, fame, 
or what not, self-love is the great though secret cause of 
all his exertions, and it is without doubt laudable to 
cherish self-love to a certain degree, but if permitted to 
diverge beyond the pale of equity, the evils arising from 
it are incalculable. The knowledge of this has induced 
the wise and good in all ages to place themselves under 
the protection and control of the laws, promulgated for 
the express purpose of restraining insatiate avarice, and 
securing to every individual in the society whatever was 
considered his exclusive right. The social compact thus 
formed, private property was respected, the strong were 
prevented from oppressing the weak, and that laconic 
but emphatic commandment, “‘ Thou shalt not steal,” be- 
came engraved on every heart. To conclude, it may be 
difficult to prove how laws on this and the antecedent 
premises can be too severe, because an infraction of 
either can never be palliated under the plea of ignorance. 
Therefore, however rigorous the laws may be, if justly 
administered, the good have nothing to fear, and the bad 
will hardly suffer more than they deserve.’ ” 

Hic et UBIQUE. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

“ Macsetn,” V., iii. 55.— 

Mach. What Rubarb, cyme, or what Purgative drugge 
Would scowre these English hence: ......? 

I am aware that Cymé, quasi Cyme, has been 
defended. The defence, however, wants at present 
at least two links. Should these be supplied no 
one will more readily adopt the word than myself; 
meanwhile, I suggest the following: F2 and F3 
read Caeny, and F4 Senna, a word generally 
adopted, but apparently a mere guess, derived from 
the supposed pronunciation of Caeny. Other 
alterations in F 2 decisively prove that there had 
been no recurrence to the original MSS. But it 
is clear, from this word alone, that F 2 had not a 
very incompetent editor, and that he, at least, 
thought Cyme an error. The y being used to 
express the wanting syllable, I think he was right 
in believing that the m of Cyme was a misprint 
or misreading for ne, and that Shakespeare’s word 
was Cynea, or an Anglicised form of it, Cynee, the 
Canina Brassica, the mercury, French and dog 
mercuries, &c., of our older authors. 

What is wanted is a “ purgative drug,” similar 
to rhubarb. John Parkinson, writing in 1640, 
says, p. 298 :— 

“The decoction of the leaues of Mercurie, or the juyce 
thereof taken in broth or drinke......purgeth chollericke 

Some use to drinke two or three 


” 
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ounces of the distilled water, with a little sugar put 
to it, in a morning fasting, to open the body, and to 
purge it of grosse viscous and melancholicke humors: 
as also mixing it with May dew taken from Rose bushes, 
and Manna dissolued therein which purgeth choller 
also. It is frequently and to very good effect given in 
glisters, to evacuate the belly from those humors that be 
offensive therein, and worketh well after that manner, 
as if so much Sene had beene put into the decoction.” 

He also speaks of its other purgative or cleansing 

wers, for which, he says, it was commended by 

ippocrates. “Snuffed up it purgeth the head of 
catarrhes and rheumes.” It cures, according to 
Matthiolus, the yellow jaundice “ in a most speedie 
and merveilous manner.” It takes away warts, and 
“mingled with vinegar it helpeth all running scabs, 
tetters, &c.,” and Galen says that, used asa poultice, 
“it will disgest and spend the humours, that was the 
cause [humours are here the “ cause,” and the verb 
is therefore singular] of the swelling, and alay the 
inflammations proceeding thereupon. The Noli 
me tangere, or the Quicke in hand [Wild 
Mercury] hath a stronger purging quality, but it is 
by vomite,... which causeth Lobel and Pena to 
say, it was venomous and deadly.” 

B. Nicworson. 





Jasper Tvpor: Krxo’s Cottece, Camprince. 
—Some time since I sent an account to “N. & Q.” 
of the residence at King’s Hall (since Trinity Col- 
lege), Cambridge, of the eldest son of the Earl of 
Huntingdon (afterwards Duke of Exeter) between 
the years 1438-41. In 1449 King’s College received 
Jasper as a student, boarding and clothing him. 
He is a person whom the king, just then founding 
this college, quartered on his new foundation. 
There is a gap in the surviving King’s College 
accounts from 1449-50 to 1454, and the latter 
account is very imperfect. In 1456 occurs the 
entry, “ oblationes pro obitu Jasper fratris Henrici 
regis.” Here, then, it appears, is another son of 
Owen Tudor, who died a youth, and whose name 
seems to have been taken by a younger brother, 
who lived for some time into his nephew’s reign as 
Duke of Bedford. I think that this person is un- 
known to genealogists. 

It is worth noting that the last revision (“ultima 
voluntas regis et libri statutorum sigillati”) of the 
foundation of King’s College was in the year (Mich. 
Mich.) 1458-9. This explains the reprobation of 
Pecok in the statutes of King’s, and, if one were 
going beyond a note, discloses the real cause of the 
proceedings against that personage. But the facts 
would fill one of your numbers. J. E. T. BR. 

Oxford. 


Dairy Lire iy 1600 a.v.—The following 
account of the ordinary day of an English gentle- 
man nearly three hundred years ago occurs in a 
MS. in my possession, written by one Nicholas 
Hill, about a.p. 1600 :— 





——$$___ 
“Excitatus circa horam quintam corpus erigo; 
me deinde Crucis Imagine, cum his verbis, ‘ Adgit 
omnipotens, pater et filius et spiritus sanctus, Amen, 
Gratias ago tibi, pater celi et terre, quod me hac noelg 
servaris incolumem. Da queso ut totum hune diem ig 
timore tuo sic transigam, ut a preceptis tuis Dunguay 
deflectam. Amen. Impartire nobis, domine Jesy Chy 
spiritum sanctum tuum qui vanas nostras cogitationg 
cohibeat, verba fermat (sic), emendet opera, ut digni ip. 
veniamur hereditate tua celesti,ad quam nos factus hom 
veniens vocare dignatus es. Pater noster, &c. Credg’ 
“ Postquam sic me commendavi Christo, progredior, 
cubiculo, exonero alvum, abluo manus, 0s, faciem, peoip 
caput, deinde sumitur mibi liber in manus, sed soe 
primum : in hoc ad quartam partem hore magis meditg 
quam lego. Deinde recluditur, tum demum lego guy 
cunque libros, sed illos potissimum unde devotion 
hauriam, Cum tempus venerit prandetur: a prandy 
deambulamus foras si qua necessitas est ; sin minus, noster 
hortus satis amplum spaciandi prebet locum : postily 
rursus vaco libris, vel negotijs, quanquam illa pe 
invita avocant me. Cum cenandum sit consul 
lamus, sed ecastor non nisi sacras fabulas, sicque refertiy 
animis pariter atque corporibus ad cubiculum pp 
gredimur, et ibi quanta possum devotione illius dis 
admissa reputo, veniam peto, ut parcat per illius quis 
= nobis impendit misericordiam, deum patrem obtester, 
‘ostea precatiunculam subijcio : ‘Domine Jesu Christe, 
miserere mei queso, quia peccavi tibi. Serva me deinceps 
ab omni malo, confirma me in omni opera bona. Ama 
Inimice Diabole, et tu Sathan insidiator, adjuro te pe 
nomen domini nostri Jesu Christi, ut hune locum om 
quam accedas, Amen.’ Tum demum corpus econsignatum 
depono.” 
Fama. 
Oxford. 


IxprtAn Rats.—The- following curious account 
of a species of Indian rat is given in an old book in 
my possession, “Of Chirurgery and Alchymis, 
published by authority, anno 1628, according t 
the long Practice and Experience of John Woodall, 
surgeon of his Maiesties Hospitall of St. Bartholo- 
mewes ” :— 

“ Laurentius Hofmanes, a learned Germane Chymist 
in his book entituled De vero usu et sero abum 
medicamentorum chymicorum, he useth these word 
following. A false chymick medicine, prepared unduly 
and so given may not unfitly be compared to certam 
dangerous subtill Rats in India, which by nature doe 
watch the Crocodile of those parts which usually sleeps 
with his mouth wide open, and these rats being smooth 
and soft in their entrance, doe not awake the pot 
Crocodile at all, but goe in at his mouth very smoothly, 
and easily without troubling him by taste, touch, 
smell, yet neverthelesse after they are got quietly inl 
his bowels, forthwith they with their divellish sharp 
small teeth begin to bite the poore Crocodile, and ins 
amall time they doe so corrode his entrals, that they 
make theire owne way out at their pleasure, by the 
killing the poore Creature, and that if not immediately, 
yet by a languishing deadly disease, they performe thelt 
divellish end by perforating his entrails, and so thi 
improvident creature dyeth.” 

B. D. Mosse. 

Burslem, 


Portrait or Atay Ramsay.—A writer i 
the Spectator of the 31st of last month has made 
a strange mistake in a notice of a lately pub 
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 ————— 
edition of The Gentle Shepherd. He says that the 
itin the book is the work of the poet him- 
self, not being aware, seemingly, that Ramsay had 
sson of his own name, who was principal painter 
to George III., and as such painted portraits of 
the leading courtiers of the day, and no end of 
ntation effigies of the king and queen. There 
were a dozen of portraits by him at the exhibition 
of National Portraits in 1867, including those of 
his father, David Hume, the Earl of Stair, and 
lady Hervey, who in her younger days was spoken 
of by Gay as 
“Youth's youngest daughter, sweet Lepell.” 


Glasgow. 
A Nore on THE WEATHER OF 1880.—Our fore- 


fathers used to 
«Divine by the firste daye of the yere and by the 
asse daye what it shall falle in the yere followynge. 
If it falle on the Sondaye the wynter shall be good and 
the somer good and drye and plente of wyne. Oxen and 
sheep shall well wexe and multyplye. Olde men and 
olde women shall deye, and peas and accord shall be 
made that yere also. 

“The kalendas of Januarye fell on thursdaye whan 
as theye saye shulde falle plente of all good and peas 
also. ite did in this present year of grace 1880.] 

“ All the yere foloweth the dysposycyon of the xii days 
in Crystmasse. So that the fyrste moneth shall be suche 
in Wedrynge as the fyrste daye of the xii dayes is, the 
seconde moneth as the seconde daye is and so forth all 
folowynge.”—Dives and Pauper, 1496, lst Comm. cap. 
xivii, xlviii, 

Mackenzig E, C. Watcorr. 


Browntow Street, Daury Lane.—The follow- 
ing note, taken from a mutilated deed, will interest 
those who are just now talking of a Topographical 
Society for London :— 


May 31, 1682. Indenture between S* John Brownlowe, 
of the parish of St Gyles in the feilds, Baronet, of the one 
part, and Thomas Stephenson of the same parish, joyner, 
of the other part; in consideration of the costs to be ex- 
pended by the lessee in building a house on the ground 
thereby demised Sir John Brownlowe leases to him a 
piece of ground, part of a larger parcel lately belonging 
to the capital messuage of the said Sir John Brownlowe, 
“now in part demolished,” situate in Drury Lane, some- 
times called “Lenox-house.” The parcel demised 
measures eighty feet by twenty, and abuts east and west 
upon messuages now in building by John Webley Smith 
and Robert Hyde, yeoman, respectively; north, “ upon 
the new street there to be built, intended to be called 

rownlowe Street”; and south, upon the backside of 
Mayden head Alley; term, forty-six years; rent, first 
year, & peppercorn, afterwards 6/. per annum. Stephen- 
ton covenants to build within a year a double house of 
the second rate according to the Act for Rebuilding the 
City of London. 


Then follow specifications of the work, which I 
can send if desired. 
W. C. Bz 


Malvern Link, 


paul PogTICAL QUOTATIONS BE PRINTED AS 
#o8e!—Some short time since a correspondent 





asked in the pages of “N. & Q.” for the author- 
ship of a certain prose quotation. Mr. Rute, 
who has the true beagle scent in such matters, at 
once stated that it was a passage in Don Juan, 
agreeing word for word with the poem, but done 
into prose. 

Now I have no doubt that the hideous modern 
innovation of printing poetical quotations as prose, 
with an unlimited supply of inverted commas, is 
answerable for the manner in which this query 
appeared in “N. & Q.” One rarely reads a news- 
paper article now without a start of surprise and 
a “Bless thee! thou art translated,” at coming 
across some old friend, some rhymed “ household 
words,” so rendered. Possibly the printer’s con- 
venience is served by this method, but at what 
cost! Formerly the eye of the reader rested on 
a fine verse quotation with delight ; it was an oasis 
in the desert, a mid-distance refreshing to the 
senses ; now there is a jingle of rhyme to the ear, 
but none to the eye, with an ad libitum accom- 
paniment of commas, 

“ Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 

I trust I shall not stand alone in reprobating 
a practice so abhorrent to men of taste and so mis- 
leading to the general reader; and I have hope 
that a strong expression of dislike in the columns 
of “N. & Q.” may induce editors of newspapers to 
reform the practice “indifferently,” if not to “ re- 
form it altogether.” W. Wuiston. 


“Up ro snurr.”—In a book by M. Francisque 
Michel, entitled Etudes dela Philologie Comparée 
sur UArgot, to which is appended a vocabulary 
of English slang, the phrase “up to snuff” is 
translated “haut au tabac.” The author also 
translates the word “ snuff” in King Lear, III. i, 
by tabac, unaware, apparently, that in Shakspeare’s 
time tobacco and snuff were unknown, and that 
no allusion to either occurs in his works. “Snuff” 
in King Lear, and elsewhere in Shakspeare, means 
fits of ill-temper. The word is derived from sniff, 
to betray suspicion or displeasure by the nose, in 
smelling out or discovering causes of offence. To 
be “up to snuff” is to be wary, to be circumspect, 
to be able to sniff or smell if anything is going 
wrong, to track by the scent, as in the similar 
phrase “to smell a rat,” and in that used by 
Hamlet with regard to the dead body of Polonius, 
“You'll nose him in the lobby.” Tobacco snuff 
was evidently so called because it was sniffed up 
by the nose. Cartes Mackay. 

Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


“Tae Art or Livine tn Lonpoy.”—I have a 
copy of a short poem published with the above 
title. It has no date, but apparently was printed 
about 1815 or 1820. It was “ published for the 
author and J. Hatchard, Piccadilly.” It is styled 
“a New and Improved Edition,” and on the title- 
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page it professes to be “ by William Green, A.B.” 
So far so good. My copy has the book-plate of 
Samuel Merriman, M.D., and between the title 
and the preface is the following MS. note, ep- 
parently in Dr. Merriman’s handwriting :— 

“ The Art of Living in London was written by Wil- 
liam Cooke, Esq., of the Inner Temple, who also pub- 
lished Conversation: a Poem, The Life of Samuel Foote, 
The Life of Macklin, and other works, The William 
Green, whose name is given on the title-paze of this 
volume, republished the poem in its present form, with 
perhaps some omissions, and carried it about for sule at 
various Houses, professing to be the author and to be 
reduced to distress. He once brought a copy to my 
House, which I refused to tuy, upbraiding him with 
disgraceful conduct in taus appropriating to himself the 
work of another man, This happened in Mr. Cooke's 
lifetime, who seemed rather pleased that his Poem 
should have attracted sufficient notice to cause its re- 
publication,” 

This act deserves to be placed on record in the 
columns of “N. & Q.” E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Titie List or Caratocues or Enotisn Piays 
(see 5" S. xii. 203, 261, 381).—Add the sale cata- 
logue of Wm. E. Burton’s library in New York in, 
I think, 1863 ; the privately-printed catalogue of 
Edwin Forrest’s library ; the English sections of 
the great French dramatic sale catalogue ; that 
of the Soleinne library made by M. P. Lacroix ; 
the recently issued catalogue of the dramas and 
dramatic poems in the Cincinnati (Ohio) Public 
Library (192 pp., double columns, brevier type) ; 
and the frequent plays given in their proper chro- 
nological position in the recent Historical Fiction 
Catalogue of the Boston (Mass.) Public Library. 

J. BraypER Matruews, 

Stuyvesant Square, New York, 


Garisu.—It is somewhat remarkable that there 
is no mention of this word in Johnson’s Dictionary, 
so far as the sixth edition, 2 vols. 4to., 1785, at 
least, though it occurs in Shakspere, Milton, and 
South, and is inserted in Bailey’s Dictionary. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 

Sandford St. Martin. 


PARALLELISMS IN Pascat’s “ Pensfes.”— 
“ Ainsi nous ne vivons jamais, mais nous espérons 
de vivre ; et nous disposant toujours 4 étre heureux 
.” (“ Vanité de PHomme”). The comparison is 


obvious with Pope’s 
** Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 

I do not know that it has been pointed out how 

closely some passages in the Pensées (in the section 

entitled “ Pensées Morales”) are analogous to the 

reasoning in Bishop Butler’s Sermons on Human 


Nature. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


A Surove Tvespay Revet.—The Daily News 
of the 11th inst. contains a full report of the old 





ee 
wild game of football, played on Shrove Ty 
in the streets by all the populace in the town of 
Dorking, in Surrey. M. V. 


Forx-tore : Marriace Day (Fripay),— 

“On the eventful day, which was always a Prd 
great attention was paid to every incident; for if the 
bride broke a dish, or the postman forgot to deliver a letter 
to the bride until he was some way on his journey, ang 
had to return, or some soot came down the chimney, j 
was a bad omen for the future wedded life.” —« Wey 
Scotland Folk lore,” Chambers's Journa/, Fourth Series, 
No. 815 (Aug. 9, 1879), p. 498. 
With this should be contrasted the West Susy 
belief mentioned by Mrs. Latham (Folk-lore R 
cord, i, 13) that as Adam and Eve ate the forbidde, 
fruit on a Friday, that of all days was to be avoided 
for marriages, “or you and your wife will led 
a cat-and-dog life.” Wittiam Georce Bracg, 
“Scots” ano “Scotcn.”—One of your com 
spondents, in replying (ante, p. 118) to the mos 
point about “London” and “ Londres,” givy 
“Scotch” as a corruption of “ Scots” ; but surely 
“Mary Queen of Scots” does not mean “ Mary 
Queen of the Scotch.” “Scots” must mean Sct 
land, and not the Scotch people. The h in Scot(eh 
is the ordinary affix of abstract nouns, sometime 
given th, sometimes ’h, and sometimes f¢, as from 
long we get leng-th ; from broad, bred-th ; from 
deep, dep-th ; from wide, wid-th ; from high, height, 
and soon. The adjective “Scotch” is simplya 
abbreviation of Scot-ish, the -ish being the common 
adjectival affix. Hence from “Scot” we get Scots 
(t.e., Scotland), Scot(c)h (the abstract noun for th 
people), and Scot’ch for Scot-sh, the contraction of 
Scot-ish (the adjective). Of course the -s of Scots 
is -as as in Scot(t)-as, and is widely different from 
the -h in Scot(c)h or the -ish in Scott-ish, butt 
pursue this subject further would be inconsistent 
with my present object. E. Copnam Brewer 

Lavant, 


Tae “ Doc-Rosr.”—The following I take from 
the Star, May 13, 1794 :— 

‘On the road to Edgeware the husbandman’s sign of 
an early and plentiful harvest is seen adorning the hedge 
rows, with the blossoms of what is commonly called the 
dog-rose. This wild flower affords the farmer the meats 
of calculating the time of harvest : as early as it appeat 
before Midsummer, so long before Michaelmes he com 
putes the time of resping. We may therefore expeé 
the next harvest will begin early in August.” 

A. F. G. 

Wakefield. 


Tue “Lert” anp tHe “Ricnt” or A PIcroRe 
—In your review of British Mezzotinto Portravs 
(ante, p. 147) I recognize the “fine Roman hand 
of the greatest authority in portraiture, and & 
difficulty is therein suggested by the use of 
phrases “the left” and “the right” of a picture, 
a difficulty which the other day cruelly exerci 
other correspondents treating of a house at North 
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| 
fod, Fulham. I venture to suggest the use of 


“our right,” “our left,” a3 saving perils of fre- 
quent occurrence. . . 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Ture or Oriver Cromwetu.”—I possess an 
old anonymous life of Cromwell with the following 
title-page :— 

“The Life of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of Great-Britain and Ireland. Contuin- 
ing a just Account of all his military Exploits, and sur- 
rising Success during the Civil Wars of England in his 
Fime : together with his great Zeal for the Honour and 
Interest of England; the Glory of the Protestant Re- 
ligion, and the Liberties and Properties of Mankind in 
general, By a Gentleman of Oxford. London: Printed 
for T. Thompson, at the Lamb and Bible, without 
Temple-Bar, 1748.” Small 8vo. pp. 247. 

Also an abridged chap-book edition of the same 
work ; title :— 

“The Life of Oliver Cromwell, containing his Military 
Exploits in England during the Grand Rebellion ; his 
Redaction of Scotland, and Conquest of Ireland: His 
Civil Government, Policy, Treaties with, and Respect 
paid him, by Foreign Princes and States. With an 
Account of the Great Actions performed by his brave 
Generals and Admirals in the War with the Dutch and 
Spaniards. London: Printed for H. Woodgate and 
8. Brooks, at the Golden-ball, in Pater-noster Row. 
M.poo.tx.” 16mo., pp. 166. 

Can any reader tell me who was the real author ? 
The idea has often occurred to me that the 
“Gentleman of Oxford” may have been Francis 
Peck, M.A., who published the Memoirs of Oliver 
Cromwell, 4to., in 1740. However, on comparing 
the text of the Life with the “ Short Critical Re- 
new of the Life of Oliver Cromwell, by a Gentle- 
man of the Middle Temple” (first published in 
1739), I find that the two works are substantially 
the same, only the wording of some passages 
slightly differing. But I learn from “N. & Q.” 
(6 8. viii. 335) that the Critical Review is gene- 
tally assigned to John Bancks, weaver, book- 
seller, and author. May I ask, therefore, if 
these designations were both noms de plume 
assumed by Bancks, viz., “ Gentleman of Oxford” 
and “Gentleman of the Middle Temple,” or, if 
not, what is the explanation? Mr. Carlyle, in his 

ters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, was 


evidently misled by the latter appellation, and | 


Supposed “Mr. Banks” to be “a kind of lawyer 
and playwright.” 

It would be very interesting to know more of 
this anonymous Life, its authorship and biblio- 
¢™phy. Would Mr. Sotty kindly give us the 
ae of his wide experience in English literature ? 

should also be grateful if any readers could assist 


me to make a complete list of all the editions that 
were issued of the Critical Review and its “ twin 
brother” the Life. (They must not, however, be 
confused with the Rev. Isaac Kimber’s Life of 
Cromwell, first published in 1724.) 0. 


Worpswortn’s “Pretupe.”— What is the 
name of the castle to which Wordsworth refers in 
the following lines ?— 

“ And when the partner of those varied walks, 

Pointed upon occasion to the site 

Of Romorentin, home of ancient kings, 

To the imperial edifice of Blois, 

Or to that rural castle, name now slipped 

From my remembrance, where a lady lodged, 

By the first Francis wooed, and bound to him 

In chains of mutual passion, from the tower, 

As a tradition of the country tells, 

Practised to commune with her royal knight 

By cressets and love-beacons, intercourse 

’Twixt her high-seated residence and his 

Far off at Chambord on the plain beneath. 

Centenary ed., vol. v. p. 291. 
Witiiam Georce Buack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


“ Hare-Bratnep.”—Can any of your philological 
readers throw some light on the origin of this word? 
It is sometimes written and printed hair-brained, 
which is, if not nonsense, very near toit. The 
dictionaries explain hare-brained by stating that 
a hare-brained man is one who is as wild as a hare 
(a March hare it is presumed); but as in reality a 
hare is not wilder than any other wild animal—a 
rabbit or deer, for example—and is only timid, it 
seems difficult to account for this spelling of the 
word. Can it be derived from air-brained, that is, 
a head empty of brains, and having only air inside 
of the cranium? I put forward no theory, I only 
ask for information and suggest inquiry. If air 
be the word, the cockney h is easily accounted for. 

C. M. 


Morner Surpron’s Propnecy.—In the Diary 
of Samuel Pepys (Oct. 20, 1666), alluding to Sir 
Jeremy Smith, the former writes : “ He says he 
was on board the Prince, when the news come of 
the burning of London ; and all the prince said 
was, that now Shipton’s prophecy was out ”— 
meaning, I presume, “ falsified.” Now, I do not 
profess to have seen an authentic copy of the 
original (wherever that original may be), but in 
the only version of the prophecy which I have 
seen there is no allusion to conflagrations of any 
kind, unless the line 





“ Fire and water shall wonders do” 
may be intended as a playful satire on the 
| “ merry monarch’s” fire brigade. Seriously, what 
may have been the drift of the prince’s remark ? 
Ricuarp EpGcumBE. 
Stone Hall, Plymouth. 


“Tue Harrowine or Het ; or, Christ taking 
the First Redeemed from Hades.”—What masters 
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of the fifteenth, sixteenth, or seventeenth century, 
besides Albert Diirer, painted or engraved this 
curious subject ? Where are such paintings, or 
descriptions of them, to be found ? 

W.LR. V. 


Josrrn Moxoy, Author of A Tutor to Astro- 
nomy and Geography, fourth edit., London, 1686.— 
Where can I find any biographical notice of him, 
or any information as to the time of his death, his 
age, and place of burial ? Joun SYKEs. 

Doncaster. 


McGituivray AND Mitrort.—Can any one tell 
me where to find information about the two white 
men, McGillivray and Milfort, who at the time of 
the Revolutionary war were the chiefs of the Creek 
Indians ? H. M. 


Queen Carotine 1x Lonpon.—When the 
queen first arrived in England, in June, 1820, she 
was received at Alderman Wood’s house in South 
Audley Street. After a few days she took a house 
in Portman Street. This she quitted on August 3 
for Hammersmith, where she died. Which house 
in Portman Street did she inhabit? JayYpEr. 


Joun Hunter, Surcron, 1728-93.—Who will 
kindly help me to find out what has been said of 
this distinguished man by his contemporaries ? 

Roysse. 


“ Curtpren or C. B. Catmapy, Esq.,” py Sir 
Taomas Lawrence.—I should much like to 
know who is the possessor of this picture, of which 
the artist is nary to have said, “It is the best 
poe of the kind I ever painted, one of the few 

should wish hereafter to be known by,” and also 
what is the size. E. Farrer. 

Kelvedon, Essex. 


Sweetine Famrty.—Can any genealogist con- 
nect for me Henry Sweeting, “Citizen and 
Merchant Taylor” (so described on his tombstone), 
who died March, 1771, and was buried at Bunhill 
Fields, and whose wife, Rebecca, died in 1781, 
with the families of the same name of Huntingdon, 
or of Kilne, Somerset ? Please send direct to 

W. D. Sweetie, 

Peterborough. 

Wray Famity.—In the pedigree of Wray of 
Glentworth it is stated that Sir William James 
Wray, the last baronet of Glentworth, who died in 
1809, at the King’s Head Inn, Coventry, left a 
widow. Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
inform me about this lady—her name, family, and 
the date of her marriage? It is also stated that 
the only married sister of the above Sir W. Wray 
(Mrs. Morgan), died without issue in 1817, but I 
have reason to think this a mistake. C. D. 


A Derpysnire Worrny.—Can any one give 
me information as to the parentage and ante- 





————ai 
cedents of Thomas Swanwick of Derby, who ty 
a master at Derby school in the early part of 

century, and who kept a valuable record of gy 


c 


weather in the Midlands, extending over 
years ? W. F, 


“Sxy.”—In Dean Stanley’s Westminster 4 
F 453, mention is made of “conflicts betwee 

Jestminster scholars and the skys of London, » 
the outside world was called.” Query, etymology! 
The Slang Dict. (1874) says the word isa corruptig 
of volsci, but this is not likely, sky being usedg 
a single outsider, skys of a number of strangermp 
the Westminster commonwealth. 

A. L. Mayugy, 
Oxford. 


Tae Famity Name or Quexett.—For year] 
have puzzled over the meaning or origin of this noy 
illustrious name, more especially as a member 
the family has for many years been the worthy ani 
energetic rector of our large parish. Can it ariz 
from the village or township of Kickwick, in North 
Cheshire ?/—for the Kickwicks were for many yean, 
and until very recently, resident amongst us, bat 
were always designated by the lower order s 
Kukitts, or Qukitts, and the transition from thee 
to Quekett appears to me far from improbable 
We possess impressions of the seal of “ William de 
Kickwic, capellanus,” of so early a date as 4 
Edward IIL., but it is not armorial. M. D. K 


Aw Epitari.— 
* Bold infidelity, turn pale and die ! 
Beneath this stone three infants’ ashes lie ; 
Say, are they lost or saved? 
If Death’s by sin, they sinned because they're here, 
If Heaven’s by works, in Heaven they can’t appear; 
Reason, ah! how depraved ! 
Review the Bible’s sacred page, the knot 's untied, 
They died, for Adam sinned, they live, for Jesus diel” 
Can any of your readers oblige me with the author 
or origin of the above ? E. W. Gosss. 


Tur “Moon tyne on 17s BAcK.”—The other 
night I was speaking to an elderly gentleman, wh 
said, “I was sure we should have this wet, becau» 
I saw the new moon was lying on her back.” “Well? 
I replied, “ do you suppose that the wind has ups 
her, or that the earth has got out of its course?” “I 
don’t know,” rejoined he, “ how it is produced; but 
I have heard of it ever since I was a child, and I 
have heard it on board ship.” I tried to explais 
to him that the position of the moon to which be 
alluded was a regularly recurring phenomen0t, 
arising from the relative position of the sun, 
earth, and the moon, and as easily calculable as @ 
eclipse, but I am afraid without success; 
think my friend still believes in some accid 
jumble of the heavenly bodies to produce tbe 
effect. Will some one give a simple illustration of 
the “moon lying on its back,” and say at 
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riods the phenomenon may be always expected 
and observed ? CLARRY. 


Jostice SHALLOW AND Justice Sitence.—Is 
the following extract, in which mention is made 
of these famous country justices of Shakespeare’s 
2 Henry IV., known to the readers of “N. & Q.”? 
1600("), Dec. 27, Dumbleton, co. Gloucester, Sir(?) Chas, 

ercey to Mr. Carlington (Dudley Carleton }). 

“Tam so pestered with country business that I cannot 
come to London. If I stay here long you will find me so 
dull that I shall be taken for Justice Silence or Justice 
Shallow : therefore take pity on me and send me news 
from time to time, the knowledge of which, though per- 
haps it will not exempt me from the opinion of a Justice 
Shallow at London, yet will make me pass for a very suf- 
ficient gentleman in Gloucestershire.”—State Papers, 
1598-1601, p. 502. 

S. L. Lez, 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


“ Esop aT THE Bear Garpen.”—Who is the 
author of this poem, which is not without interest 
and merit? I give the full title :— 

“ Zsop at the Bear Garden, a Vision. By Mr. Pres- 
ton, In Imitation of the Temple of Fame, a Vision. By 
Mr. Pope. London, Sold by John Morphew, near Sta- 
tioners’ Hall. 1715.” 


There is no Christian name. I find no allusion 


toa Preston in The Dunciad, where I expected 


a reference to him. M. N. §S. 


Avrnors oF QuoTatTions WANTED.— 


“A merciful man is merciful to his beast,” 
or 
“ A wise man is merciful to his beast,” 
Which is the correct version ? JAELBOIS. 
“Death takes us by surprise 
And stays our hurrying feet,” &c. 
si C. E. 
“ No cross, no crown.” 
W. D. SweertrNa, 


Replies. 


WILLIAM PENN. 
(6 S, i, 117, 143.) 

The founder of the province of Pennsylvania 
was buried in the graveyard attached to Jordan’s 
meeting-house, which is in a beautiful part of 
Buckinghamshire, midway between the villages of 
Beaconsfield and Chalfont St. Giles, a little more 
than two miles from each of them. The grave- 
yard is a small paddock, in which stands the 
ancient and humble meeting-house. In it are 
buried William Penn, his wives Gulilma and 
Hannah Penn, and five of his children. In the 
Sime graveyard are buried the remains of Thomas 
Ellwood, the friend of Milton, and of Isaac Pen- 
ington, the son of Alderman Penington, who was 
High Sheriff of London in the year 1638, member 

the City of London in 1640, and Lord Mayor 








of London in 1642, Alderman Penington was one 
of the Commissioners of the High Court of Justice 
for the trial of Charles I., but did not sign the 
warrant for his execution. Isaac Penington 
married the widow of Sir William Springett, and 
her daughter Gulilma became the first wife of 
William Penn. An interesting account of these 
persons and families is given in a volume entitled 
The Penns and Peningtons of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, written by Maria Webb, and published in 
the year 1867 by F. B. Kitto, of Bishopsgate 
Street Without. J. B. 


For a long time no memorial existed at Jordan’s 
to distinguish his grave, until, some years since, 
his great-grandson, the late Granville Penn, of 
Stoke Pogis, caused several small headstones to be 
erected, to mark the resting place of his great 
ancestor and of several of his immediate family 
and friends. The old meeting-house, erected by 
the Friends about the year 1688, has been disused 
for the purpose of worship since, I believe, the close 
of the last century. W. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Surely there was a considerable landed property 
belonging to the Penns in Buckinghamshire, 
inherited by Earl Howe; at least, he built a 
church at Penn Street, the foundation stone of 
which was laid by the late Queen Dowager, 
Queen Adelaide, and I remember his often 
mentioning the name of Penn with respect. 

Ben, Ferry, F.S.A. 





“ FARTHER”: “FARTHEST”: “ FURTHER”: 
“ FURTHEST.” 
(6™ §. i. 93.) 

These words afford a curious, but by no means 
an uncommon, instance of derivatives from separate 
roots in the same language gradually converging 
and interchanging their meanings, but with some 
degree of indistinctness and uncertanity. We first 
meet with far in Gothic fairra, which has for its 
equivalents, Old Norse fiarri, Old Ger. fer, Ger. 
Sern, A.-S. feor, contracted into Eng. far. These 
are all radically connected with Sansk. para, Gr. 
mwépav, “beyond,” the initial consonant being 
changed by Grimm’s law. The idea expressed is 
that of distance in space, time or motion not being 
an element. There is sufficient evidence to show 
that originally far or feor, which is identical with 
Old Ger. or Theotisc ferro, made its comparative 
and superlative in the normal manner. We find 
in Notker’s translation of the Psalms “ferror danne 
andere heiligen,” “beyond the other saints.” 
“ Ecclesia ferrost kereichet,” “ the church is to the 
utmost exalted.” So in Robert of Gloucester :— 

“ For in the farreste stude of Affric geandes while fette, 


Pike stones for medycine, and in Irlond hem sette.” 
P, 146, 
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Now let us look for a moment at further, furthest. 
These are first discovered in Goth. faurth-is, 
faurthizei, equivalent to Ger. fort, A.-S. forth, from 
the base fora or vor, which can be compared with 
Gr. zpérepov, zpiv, Lat. pre, pro, Sansk. pari. 
Here the idea is that of precedence in time or 
motion. The comparatives and superlatives are 
found in Old Ger. fordoro, fordorost, A.-S. forther, 
forthest. Forth is used in Anglo-Saxon in a 
variety of combinations to indicate motion, 
impulse, advance—forth-berstan, to burst forth, 
forth-faran, to go forth, forth-framian, to shoot 
forth, to grow. The derivative fyrd-rian, to 
further, promote, comes from the same stock, and 
there is little doubt that Eng. first, A.-S. fyrst, 
Old Ger. furist, is the superlative of an adjective 
from the same root, of which the positive has been 
lost. In Old Ger. the comparative furiro is still 
to be found. 

The ideas of distance in space and precedence in 
time and motion are so nearly allied, that it was 
natural that the words by which they were expressed 
should run together and be frequently substituted 
for each other. Dr. Johnson (sub voce) says “ No 
analogy can make far into farther and farthest. It 
is therefore probable that the ancient orthography 
was nearer the truth, and that we ought to write 
further and furthest from forth, forther, forthest.” 
This is in the main correct, but his assumption as 
to the ancient orthography was penned in ignorance 
that both far and forth had their own degrees of 
comparison in the olden times. The words are now 
used nearly indiscrimately, but it was not so at a 
period not very remote. In Cotgrave and Sher- 
wood’s English and French dictionaries (1612-50 
farre is made equivalent to Fr. loin; further, 
Surthermore, to Fr. davantage. Even at the present 
day it might be found a convenience if far, further, 
and farthest were applied to distances, and further, 
furthest to movements and metaphorical ex- 
pressions. It is a strong analogy in favour of this 
suggestion that forth, the positive from which 
further and furthest are formed, is never used 
except in the latter sense. We speak of furthering 
an object or purpose, not of farthering it. When 
we come to a pause, we recommence by further, 
Surthermore, never farther or farthermore. 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 

If, as I have always hitherto understood, farther 
and farthest be the comparative and superlative of 
far, and further and furthest those of forth, there 
is surely a distinct difference in meaning between 
them. For example, one would say to a fellow- 
traveller, “I am going further than you”; or, 
speaking of three or more, “ He goes furthest.” 
Whilst, on the other hand, one would say, “Exeter 
is farther from London than Winchester,” or, “ Of 
all western towns Penzance lies farthest from 
London.” Here further and furthest convey the 


idea of motion, farther and farthest that of fix). 
ness. I know that the two forms are now oly 
used indiscriminately to express the same ide: 
but is there not really and etymologically that 
nice shade of difference in meaning between they 
which I have indicated ? W. D, 


That further and furthest are the true com 
tive and superlative of forth, and that farther anj 
farthest are formed by a mistaken analogy wih 
them, are facts beyond dispute, and do not rest @ 
the statements of etymologists, but on the 
of old writers. It is quite too late in the dayty 
protest against the use of farther and farthat 
which occur in the first folio of Shakespear 
Antony, IT. i. 31, IIT. ii. 26. The Globe editic, 
has further in the former instance, but farthest inth 
latter. To find examples earlier than 1623 will no, 
perhaps, be found to bea very easy task. Ceten, 


I have often in this town heard both adults an 
children use the words farrer and farrest for th 
comparative and superlative further and furthedt 
The superlative farrest is very much used by 
children. R.B 

South Shields. 

“Don Quixote” (5 §. xii. 489 ; 6" 5.1.2 
124).—There ought to be no difference of opinion 
with regard to the purpose which moved Cervantes 
to write his “Ingenious Hidalgo.” That gres 
differences exist arises from not sufficiently heeding 
the oft-repeated statement of its author, that he 
wrote in order to destroy the influence which th 
corrupt books of chivalry had acquired over th 
minds of his countrymen. Byron’s invective, 
contained in the thirteenth canto of Don Jua, 
has been often quoted and as often challenged, and 
by no one more successfully than by Walter Savag 
Landor in his Imaginary Conversations, That 
Cervantes smiled away the literary chivalry d 
Spain is most true ; her unsullied honour, coupled 
with invincible courage, she retained so long # 
Cervantes himself lived, and probably he was the 
last of her own great heroes. If Mr. Charles 
Kingsley did find Don Quixote one of th 
saddest books ever written, it was because he did 
not know how to read it. I once gave a Nev 
Testament, translated out of Greek into Chines, 
to half-a-dozen wealthy and very intelligent Chim 
men, whom I entreated to read it for me andl 
tell me what it was all about. They did reads, 
and said that it was neither a cookery book, a s0mg 
book, nor a book about women ; they could a# 
tell me what kind of book it was, and probably 
was a dull, or even a sad, book to them, as anothet 
book was dull to the eunuch of Queen Candat, 
until Philip the evangelist opened it up to him 
Without some intimate knowledge of the 
of chivalry, especially Amadis de Gaul, ’ 
| Quiwote may be as sad and dull as the Pilgrim 
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Progress by John Bunyan would be to those who 
have no knowledge of the Old and New Testament. 
It should also be borne in mind that Don Quixote 
was mad on the subject of literary chivalry, and 
that much of the work is occupied with what, up 
to the time of its appearing, remains the most 
rfect scientific diagnosis of monomania in the 
whole range of letters. There are, of course, a 
thousand things to laugh at in this laughter-moving 
book which require no special knowledge to enable 
us to enjoy ; but all who care to know the mastery 
with which Cervantes wrote, his purpose in writing, 
and the signal manner in which that purpose was 
achieved, must read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the scriptures of the romances of chivalry, 
both sacred and profane. A. J. DurFietp. 
Savile Club. 


Parstincs on Tea-TrRAyYs (6" §. i. 96, 125).— 
Morland is the only painter on tea-trays mentioned 
by your correspondent. Probably he often painted 
on anything that lay nearest to hand. In the 
valuable gallery of the late Mr. R. G. Reeves, 
Bristol Road, Birmingham, was more than one 
specimen of this artist. One was the head of a 
man, a portrait, believed to have been painted very 
rapidly, in discharge of a tavern debt. It was 
circular, and about nine inches across, and was 
framed like other paintings. To the touch, and 
tap with the nail, it seemed to be painted on 
copper, but was said to have been painted on a 
circular hand-tray. But whether or no George 
Morland was a painter on tea-trays, it is certain 
that Edward Bird, R.A., born at Wolverhampton 
in 1772, was a self-taught artist, who made his 
start in life as a painter of the local tea-trays. At 
that time the tea-tray was usually placed upright 
on the side tables of middle-class families, and was 
made an object of art and a room decoration by 
being ornamented with a well-executed painting. 
Ihave seen at Wolverhampton some of Bird’s tea- 
trays which, it is needless to say, were distinguished 
by the excellence of the central painting, and 
which were highly prized by their possessors, who, 
In some cases, had cut out the painting and had 
framed it, like a picture painted on copper. I sus- 
pect that these better sort of tea-trays were kept 
for show, and that plainer ones were reserved for 
daily use and wear and tear. The late Mr. W. 
Parke, the Deanery, Wolverhampton, had some 
excellent specimens of Bird’s tea-trays—compo- 
sitions from Shakspeare, Don Quixote, and Hu- 
dibras, I wonder if Che vy Chase ever formed the 
subject for one of his tea-tray paintings ? It would 
have been popular, it being “the favourite ballad 
of the common people of England, and Ben Jonson 
oan say he had rather have been the author of 
me n of all his works” (Spectator, No. 70). When 
Da Painted “The Field of Chevy Chase on the 

¥ of the Battle,” it was so popular that it had 


to be engraved, and is now the best known of his 
works. Sir Walter Scott bought the original 
sketch, and the Duke of Sutherland purchased the 
painting for three hundred guineas. When did 
the depreciatory epithet, “a tea-tray painter,” first 
arise? It was used in the critiques on the pictures 
by the Pre-Raphaelites, and refers, apparently, to 
the tawdry and glaring execution of paintings seen 
on tea-trays at a date subsequent to Bird’s death 
(at Bristol in 1819). Such painted tea-trays are 
still hawked about country villages, and I fre- 
quently see them in cottages, reared up against 
the wall on a side table. Battle scenes are favour- 
ites, and are painted cheaply. Plenty of smoke is 
the formula, for the painter of these tea-trays 
could not afford to supply battles of Waterloo at one 
shilling each (thirteen to the dozen) if he did not 
stencil his figures through punctured forms, and 
then, with a liberal brush, throw in plenty of 
smoke. The misty wreaths afford evidence, to 
the bucolic mind, of the hotness of the conflict, 
and testify to the courage of the brave general 
whose cocked hat is surging above the sea of gun- 
powder. Curuspert Bebe. 


These were commonly made here a hundred 
years ago, and many still remain which are real 
works of art. A local artist, Moses Houghton, 
painted many, and several of them are excellent 
paintings, well worth framing. They are generally 
on iron trays; but when Clay introduced papier- 
maché trays they were decorated with hand paint- 
ings by very skilful artists. Este. 

Birmingham. 


Edward Bird, the artist, was apprenticed toa 
tea-tray maker in Birmingham, and many of his 
early works as a painter adorned his master’s 
manufactures. In his Lives of the most Eminent 
British Painters, a new edition of which, by Mrs. 
Heaton, has just been published in Bohn’s Library, 
including the lives of many recent artists, Allan 
Cunningham records an anecdote about one of 
these works of art. It was brought into a room at 
Boulogne when the artist, whose name had then 
become established, was making a tour on the 
Continent with some friends. Bird looked at it 
and smiled, but no remark was made at the time. 
On resuming the journey, one of his friends said 
“T didn’t think they could have made such trays 
in France.” ‘It wasn’t made here,” said Bird ; 
“it was made in Birmingham, for I painted it.” 
One of the party was with difficulty restrained 
from turning back and buying it. B. J. 


For Edward Bird, R.A. (1772-1819), see Red- 
grave’s Dictionary of Artists of the English School 
(new edition, 1878), p. 42. F. 8. 


I have preserved a tray which was in use in my 





family when I was a boy, on which are painted a 
sportsman with game and three dogs, and a land- 
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scape background, much in Morland’s style. If your 
correspondent Pex1n would like to see it, I should 
be happy to show it to him. 
Henry SorHErayn. 
36, Piccadilly. 


Tue “ Apeste Fipetes” (4" §, xi. 75,219; 5” 
S. xi. 265, 298, 331, 372, 418; xii. 173, 357, 457; 
6" S. i. 85, 141).—It is impossible to name with 
certainty the composer of the tune to which 
“ Adeste Fideles” is sung. Novello, in his printed 
copy (1843), says, “Air by Reading, 1680,” and 
adds :— 

“This piece obtained its name of ‘The Portuguese 

Hymn’ from the accidental circumstance of the Duke of 
Leeds, who was a director of the Concerts of Ancient 
Music, many years since (about 1785), having heard the 
hymn first performed at the Portuguese Chapel, and 
who, supposing it to be peculiar to the service in Por- 
tugal, introduced the melody to the Ancient Concerts, 
giving it the title of ‘The Portuguese Hymn,’ by which 
appellation the favourite and popular tune has ever since 
been distinguished ; but it is by no means confined to the 
choir of the Portuguese Chapel, being the regular Christ- 
mas hymn that is sung in every Catholic chapel through- 
out England.” 
I have examined many books of the words of the 
Antient Concerts, and find that the music was 
frequently sung, by soli and chorus. In the book 
for 1797, now lying before me, it is called “ Por- 
tugueze Hymn,” but has no name either of com- 
poser or arranger. It has recently been stated in 
a musical journal that S. Webbe, the glee com- 
poser, was the author of the tune ; but he published 
various collections of Latin and English church 
music, and lived till 1817, so that he certainly 
would have claimed it had it been his. Moreover, 
Novello was a chorister boy under Webbe at the 
Sardinian Chapel, and was too honest to print a 
statement he did not believe. Novello became 
organist of the Portuguese Chapel, at the age of 
sixteen, in 1797. Any musician can see at a glance 
that the tune is not an adaptation or arrangement 
from an “old plain chant.” I believe Novello was 
correct in ascribing it to John Reading, of Win- 
chester, who died in 1692, and was the composer 
of the music to several Latin pieces, notably Dulce 
Domum. It is sometimes attributed to John 
Reading, pupil of Dr. Blow, but no music of his 
to Latin words is to be found. I possess all his 
printed works and two large MS. volumes in his 
autograph, containing psalm tunes and other church 
music, bearing no resemblance in style to “ Adeste 
Fideles”; he died about 1760. 

I have a MS. of the hymn with the Reading 
melody arranged by Georgi for the choir of the 
English College, Rome, but that is modern, pro- 
bably about 1830. A violin and harpsichord 
sonata by J. S. Bach has a presto commencing 
with a curious resemblance to the melody, evi- 
dently accidental. 
words was printed in the Temple Church anthem 





The Latin version of the | 


book (1845), and was frequently sung in thy 
church. W. H. Cunmuygs, 


Naocgorcus’s “Sririrvate Huspayp 
EnGiysHepd BY Barnabe Gooce” (6% §, i, 38),~ 
I have an imperfect copy of this work succeed 
The Popish Kingdom. The pagination at th 
preface is 61; not every page, but only every leg 
is paginated. As far as 84 the pagination of » 
copy is perfect. I have then fragments of fog 
leaves, and a perfect “Table of the principal 
matters conteyned in this Booke.” How faro 
the pagination to extend? The “Table” is ng 
paginated. My copy of The Popish Kingdom, 
which precedes the Spirituall Husbandris, is 
perfect, with the exception of the title-page, whic 
is in manuscript as follows : “ The Popish King. 
dome or Reigne of Antichrist. Written in Latin 
verse by Thomas Naogeorgus, and Englyshed by 
Barnabe Googe. [Quotation from 2 Tim, ii} 
London, Imprinted by Henry Denham for Richari 
Wodkins, 1570.” I have also a copy of th 
“ Regnum Papisticum, Thoma Naogeorgo autor, 
1559.” This is perfect, and paginated up to p. 174; 
then follows “ Satyra,” with the pagination om- 
tinued up to p. 197; then “ De Dissidiis com 
ponendis,” &c., paginated up to p. 278 ; then “h 
Catalogum Haereticorum nuper Rome editum, 
Satyra Thome Naogeorgi,” with a continus 
pagination up to 300 ; then some smaller articles 
paginated up to 343; then “Errata” one pa 
and index thirty pages (not paginated), 
whole concludes with “Finis. Basileae ex Officim 
Joannis Oporini, Anno Christi 1559, mene 
Augusto.” This volume is perfect, but the 
original of the Spirituall Husbandrie is not in it 
When was it published by Naogeorgus, and under 
what title? Marruzew Horpecue Buioxaw, 

Rugby. 


The PcnisnmMent oF Branpinc THE Haw 
(6% S. i. 37).—Annpa asks if any recent case d 
branding the hand has occurred. John G. Whit 
tier, the American poet, has a beautiful poem 
called The Branded Hand, to which is appended 
the following note :— 

“Captain Jonathan Walker, of Harwich, Mass. wis 
solicited by several fugitive slaves at Pensacola, Florids, 
to convey them in his vessel to the British West Indies. 
Although well aware of the hazard of the enterpri, 
he attempted to comply with their request. He wa 
seized by an American vessel, consigned to the America 
authorities at Key West, and by them taken back ® 
Florida, where, after a long and rigorous imprisonment, 
he was brought to trial. He was sentenced to be 
branded on the right hand with the letters 8, 8. (slate 
stealer), and amerced in a heavy fine. He was release 
on the payment of his fine in the sixth month of 184 
Capt. Walker died during last year, and w# 
buried with many testimonies of honourable cot 
sideration from those among whom he had § 
the last years of his life. J. 
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Tue Exoraven Gravetor (6" §. i. 77).— 
The book wanted is, I suspect, Calmet’s “ Anti- 
quittes, Sacred and Profane; or, a Collection of 
Critical Dissertations on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Done into English, with additional notes, 
by N. Tindal, M.A. Illustrated with copper 

” 4to., London, 1727. This book contains 

of the dissertations to be found in Calmet’s 
Commentary; it was never completed, and ori- 
ginally appeared in numbers. Or it may be “ The 
Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Se veral 
Nations of the Known World. Represented in 
above a Hundred Copper plates, designed by the 
famous Picart, with Historical Explanations and 
several curious Dissertations,” 7 vols. folio, Lon- 
don, 1731-39. Gravelot and Scotin are said to 
have been employed on this work (Walpole’s 
Anecdotes, by Wornum, 8vo., 1849, vol. iii. p. 368). 

J. Incite Drepee. 


Tae Branan Seer, Coinneach Opnar Fio- 
saicue (6% S. i. 96).—It would be interesting to 
know what kind of evidence ALPHA would consider 
“satisfactory evidence of the existence of the 
prophecies before the alleged fulfilment, more 
especially as to the fate of the Seaforth family.” 
Most people, I fancy, will be satisfied with the 
evidence given in the book itself on this point ; 
but the following letter, dated May 21, 1878, from 
Duncan Davidson, Esq., of Tulloch, the present 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Ross, will place 
the question beyond cavil. The letter is given in 
the History of the Clan Mackenzie, recently pub- 
lished by me, as it reached me too late for the last 
edition of The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer. It 
is as follows :— 

“Many of these prophecies I heard of upwards of 
seventy years ago, and when many of them were not ful- 
filled, such as the late Lord Seaforth surviving his sons, 
and Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie's accident, near Brahan, by 
which Miss Caroline Mackenzie was killed.” 

This letter will be printed in the next edition, 
which must soon appear, the last one being almost 
exhausted. Avex. MAcKENZIE. 


Averican Spetiine (6S. i. 16).—Hermen- 
TRUDE enters a very proper protest against the 
extraordinary liberties taken by American writers 
and printers with the spelling of English, and 
which, it would appear, some Britishers are but 
too ready to follow. It chanced that the very day 
after I had read her remarks on this subject I had 
my attention called to an article in a well-known 
American periodical. It is but rarely that a book 
printed on the other side of the Atlantic falls into 
my hands, and I was struck with the singular 
division of syllables when it becomes necessary to 
tarry the word through two lines. I will give a 
ew instances: Amer-ican, pop-ulation, mak-ing, 

W-ing, leg-islation, civ-ilisation, ev-ery, sec-ond, 
gv-ernment, howev-er, reg-ularly, prog-ress, 





ref-ormation, sev-enteen, nat-ural, feath-er, oth-er, 
schol-ar, priv-ileges, Byz-antine. It is to be hoped 
that this fashion may remain where it has ori- 
ginated, and not gain favour on this side of the 
herring-pond. E. McC—. 


Samprorp Preceprory (6 §. i. 115) was 
situated at Sandford, near Oxford. It belonged 
to the Knights Templars, and afterwards came to 
the Knights Hospitallers. The chartulary made 
in the time of Robert le Escrop, 1274, is now pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library. In the 33rd 
Henry VIII. the site was granted to Edward 
Powell. Some ruins of a barn and outhouses still 
mark the spot, which is now occupied by Mr. 
John Allin. W. H. Turner. 

Oxford. 


“THe Oxty Daventer,” sy Sir Davin 
Witgre (6% §. i, 116).—This picture was the 
property of Alderman Sir Francis Graham Moon, 
who published the engraving. It was sold at 
Christie’s, April 12, 1872, for 600 guineas, being 
purchased by Messrs. Agnew, who can probably 
give the name of the present owner. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall. 


CuatneD Books 1n Caurcues (5® §. xii. 485). 
—Some books have long been chained in the 
parish church of Milton, Yorkshire. From Dobson's 
Rambles by the Ribble, part ii. p. 12, I take the 
following extract :— 

“Within the chancel, as was once customary in all, or 
nearly all, parish churches, four portly volumes are 
chained to the screen of the Sherburne Chapel, giving 
the parishioners the opportunity of studying religious 
truth, but preventing them stealing or borrowing the 
books. Those chained at Milton are Bishop Jewell’s 
Defence of the Apology of the Church of England, 
Burkitt's Vew Testament, Wheatley’s Expositionof Prayer, 
and Wheatley’s Church of England Man’s Companion.” 

PRESTONIENSIS. 

There is a black letter copy of Bishop Jewel’s 
Apology chained to a desk in Spettisburg Church, 
Dorset. W. R. Tare. 

New Athenzeum Club. 


Porg as A Dravcutsman (6 §. i. 135).—The 
original picture, from which the frontispiece men- 
tioned by Mr. Austin Dopson was engraved, be- 
longed in 1857 to the Rev. T. Stoneham, of Ketley, 
by Wellington, Salop. It is a picture in water- 
colours, about three feet by four feet in size. A fall 
description of it is given in Carruthers’s Life of 
Pope (London, 1857, second ed., 1 vol., 8vo.), 
pp. 90 and 462-3. F. G. 


Tue Lorp Mayor or Lonpon 1n 1836 (6% S. i. 
137) was the Right Hon. W. T. Copeland, M.P., 
the head of the firm of Messrs. Copeland & Spode, 
eminent porcelain manufacturers at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, almost the only rivals of Messrs, Wedgwood. 
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Under the auspices of his mayoralty was reopened 

the historic Crosby Hall, which had been re- 

instated and partially restored by public subscrip- 

tion, and a banquet was held on the occasion in the 

old English style. Wituiam Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


Dosson’s “ Hocartn” (6% §, i. 47, 83, 101, 
125).—There are three of Hogarth’s works in the 
possession of Mr. Edward Draper, one only of which 
Mr. Austin Dopson mentions, namely, a portrait 
of Moll King. The others are both portraits, one 
of a Mrs. Sutton, wife of a mayor of Salisbury, 
a very ugly picture, and the other of a servant-maid 
of Hogarth’s, afterwards a Mrs. Chappell, whom, 
strangely enough, Mr. Draper has often seen, for 
she lived to be a centenarian. 

Frances Cotiiys, 


Lrprary Catatooves (5" §, xii. 465; 6% §S. 
i. 79, 105).—Attention having been drawn in 
“N. & Q.” to the desirability of works having 
catalogue-slips attached to them, I ask you to allow 
me to give one which I have had inserted at the 
end of every copy of my work lately published. 
It is as follows :— 

“ Slips for Cataloguing. 

“It is very desirable, as has recently been suggested, 
that every book should be catalogued explicitly, and 
described exactly. I have, therefore, placed in this 
volume a correct description of it, which may be pasted 
on card slips or placed in a catalogue, and to this I have 
added two cross reference slips. It is the first time, as 
far as I am aware, that this has ever been issued in the 
work. 

“Fry, Francis, F.S.A., Cotham, Bristol. The Title. 
A Bibliographical Description | of the Editions of | the 
New Testament | Tyndale’s Version in English | with 
Numerous Readings Comparisons of Texts | and Historical 
Notices | the Notes in full from the Edition of Nov. 
1534 | an Account of Two Octavo Editions of the | New 
Testament of the Bishops’ Version | without Numbers 
to the Verses | Illustrated with Seventy-three Plates | 
Titles Co!ophons Pages Capitals | By Francis Fry F.S.A. 

| Editor of the First New Testament by William Tyn- 
dale reproduced | Author of a Description of the Great 
Bible 1539, Cranmer’s | Bibles 1540-41 and the large 
Folios A. V. 1611-40. | Remarks on the Coverdale Bible 
| London | Henry Sotheran & Co. No. 36 Piccadilly | 
Bristol Olive Lasbury Park St. | mpccc.xxvit. 

“Collation. Demy 4to. Signaturesin Fours. A, B, 
C, AA to ZZ; AAA 4 Sheet: BBB. 220 Pages. The 
Portrait of W. Tyndale. The Letter of W. Tyndale 
The Memorial Monument; the Manor House, Little 
Sodbury ; one leaf each. 73 Plates one leaf each Num- 
bered 1 tv 73, and a blank leaf. 

“Contents. Fly Title, the Title, the Contents Sheet A 
Pages i to viii; a General Description, ending with a 
quotation from Tyndale’s Pathway into the Holy Scrip- 
ture, Sheets B, C, Pages ix. to xxiv. The Comparison 
of 1534, 1535-34 G H, 1535, and Matthew's 1537, AA to 
DD Pages 1 to 32. A Bibliographical Description of 
Forty Editions of Tyndale’s Version, and of Two Edi- 
tons of the Bishops’ Version, verses not numbered and 
Three Lists of Texts, Title to the Plates, EE to ZZ: 
AAA 4 Sheet, Pages 33 to 188. The 73 Plates. The 
General Index BBB Pages 187 to 196.” 





tht 

Two slips for cross reference follow, under “ 
dale, William,” and “ Testaments, New, Tyndale, 
Versior.” The idea is wholly my own. I have 
made the Collation and the Contents distinct, 4 
librarian wishing to see that his copy is perfeg 

has only to go through the Collation with his 
and need not trouble himself with the Contents 
Francis Fry, FSA 


Cotham, Bristol. 


Second-hand booksellers do as second-hanj 
writers of encyclopedias do—copy each other. If 
the first makes a mistake a thousand who folloy 
perpetuate and extend it. It is easy to 
everything (except a good work of art), and han 
indeed to verify anything. Let us pardon th 
second-hand booksellers, they are not the only 
men who do wrong for love of ease. 

C. A. Warp, 

Mayfair. 


Sir Toomas Prayer (5" §. xii. 409, 433; 
S. i. 126) was a “Leader” in the Hon. Artillery 
Company from 1669 to 1677. He was Colonel of 
the Orange Regiment of the City Trained Bands 
The armorial bearings of all the City compania 
are published in London’s Armoury, by Richanl 
Wallis, Citizen and Arms Painter, London, fil, 
1677. The last plate in this work contains th 
arms of the Hon. Artillery Company, together with 
those of the colonels of the six regiments of Trained 
Bands, including Sir Thomas Player. A full de 
scription of this engraving is given in the Pro 
ceedings of the London and Middlesex Archeole 
gical Society, 1860, vol. ii. pp. 13-19, and in th 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1861, vol. x. pp. 71-2. 

G. A. Rarges 


Tue “peatn’s PART” (5% §. xii. 467; 688 
i. 102).—In Wishaw’s New Law Dictionary, 810, 
Lond., 1829, a book which contains many & 
planations not commonly to be met with, thi 
term is thus defined : “ Death’s part, that portio 
of a man’s personal estate which remains after his 
wife and children had received thereout ther 
respective reasonable part.” Thus, when a ma 
left a widow and children, these would each take 
one-third, and the remaining one-third would 
the “death’s part,” or “dead man’s part,” tok 
appropriated to other uses. © _Epwarp SOoLLr. 


“Leer” = Hunory (5 §, xii. 267, 431}- 
There is certainly a German word lehr, signifying 
empty. Here is an example of its use in tt 
Palatinate & propos of the Great Tun at Heide 
berg :— 

* Gott segne unser Fiirst bei Rhein 
Und diesen Schloss mit edler Wein, 
Dass diesen Fass und andere mebr 
Nicht wie das Alten werden lebr.” 
The old tun here referred to was emptied by ti 
French when they sacked the Palatinate. 1 
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————————— 
these lines written in pencil on the back of a fine 
old print of the Great Tun. A. H 

Little Ealing. 

The moment any question is raised by “N. & Q.” 
it at once becomes invested with a degree of in- 
terest few would previously attach to it. Leir or 
lar has been in use in Scotland from an early 

riod as indicating “‘ acquaintance with,” “ know- 
ledge of,” or “learning.” Ina “ New Yeir Gift,” 
said to have been offered to Queen Mary on her 
return from France to Scotland, 1562, the fol- 
lowing occurs :— 

“To give indulgence as the Deil did /e’r (learn) 

To mend that Menzie has sae mony mangt ; 

God give thee Grace agains this gude new Zeir.” 
There is, however, a strangely different meaning 
attached to the same word. In many parts of 
Scotland “ He is leer-e’ed ” means -he has a sort of 
winking motion about his eyes. Again, “‘ the 
ler of his e’e” is a certain undefined, wicked (if 
I may use the term) look. Then a“ /eerie light,” 
or a “leary light,” is understood to be a small 
flickering one. ALFRED CHARLES JONAS, 

Kilmarnock, 


The word leer, or more commonly leery, is used 
in Dorsetshire not merely with reference to the | 
feeling of hunger—‘‘ empty in the stomach, want- 
ing food,” as Mr. Barnes explains it in his ex- 
cellent Glossary—but as a perfect synonym for 
the word “empty,”; ¢g., “The waggon comed 
huome leery,” &c. C. W. Brxeuam. 


Fiske anD GosNoLtp Famities (5" §, xii. 367, 
414)—I am not now able to verify the accuracy 
of C. G. H.’s correction, founded, I believe, 
upon Collins; but, if it be correct, one more 
insance is thereby supplied of the inaccuracy 
of the information sometimes cbtained from the 
College of Arms. In March, 1865, when I first 
saw the monument to which I have made reference 
at Thorpe-Morieux, I referred to all the known 
books of reference—amongst others to Collins—and 
Iecame to the same conclusion as that which 
C.G. H. now adopts. Upon my inquiring, how- 
ever, of the late Garter, Sir Charles Young re- 
jected my conclusion that the husband of Mar- 
gatet Pole (daughter of Sir Geoffrey Pole) was the 
Hon, Walter Windsor, sixth son of William, second 
Lord Windsor, and asserted that her husband was 
William, first Lord Windsor, and that their third 
son, Walter, was the father of Winifred, who was 
married to John Gosnell. Sir Charles Young 
stated that he based his assertion upon the inscrip- 
fon on a monument at Otley, and this I ascer- 
tained was correct, though I neglected to secure 
a2 exact copy. Freperic Larrent. 


Provixctat, Farrs (6% §. i. 13, 64).—Allow me, 





With deference to Mr. Gowme’s superior knowledge | 


of this subject, to mention two points which seem 
to militate against the suggestion that the Pie- 
powder Court may be a relic of a primitive village 
court of justice. 

1, The jurisdiction of this court was confined to 
matters arising out of contracts in the fair or market, 
and so fur was this principle carried that “if the 
proceeding be on a contract in the fair, &c., but 
not for a thing sold there, it will be void,” and 
so if it be on a contract at a day before or after ; 
and the steward shall not hold plea, upon pain of 
51., unless the plaintiff or his attorney swear that 
the contract in the declaration mentioned was 
within the precinct of the fair or market (Comyn’s 
Digest, tit. “* Court of Pyepowders,” G. 1). 

2. The steward of him who has the fair or market, 
and not the mayor or local authority, is the judge, 
except by special custom (Com., Dig. ; Blackstone's 
Com., vol. iii. p. 33). 

In the case of a court being a relic of a primitive 
village court of justice, we should not expect, | 
think, to find either of these incidents, but th« 


| jurisdiction would be coextensive with the village, 


and the judge would be the local authority, and 
not the steward of one who might possibly be 
a stranger. Qy. Has this court any higher origin 
than this, viz, that it arose, as a matter of necessity, 
upon the establishment of every fair or market ? 

F, Sypvey Wappineron. 


Tae Trorny ax (5 §. xii. 408, 496).—As 
some contribution to a reply, | have the pleasure 
of annexing a copy of the Trophy Tax receipt at 
present in use in the City of London, as follows : 

The...... Day of 187 \ sa 

Received then of ...-[nhabitant in the | 
Ward of. the Sum of... ‘ —y 
being so much charged upon [him] for the | 
landlord, for one Month’s Assessment for > 
defraying the Arrears and other incident 
Expenses of the Militia, for one Year com- 
mencing from Christmas, 187-.—Say received. | 

Personal.........7 


Svllectors. 


Bry. i 


The tax is at the rate of a farthing in the pound. 

Some years ago, when I first had, in an official 
capacity, to pay the Trophy Tax, I made the fol- 
lowing note on the subject :— 

“ Mr. [the tax collector] says that this peculiar 
form of receipt has continued in use from the time of 
Charles I. Also, that the tax is raised in virtue of a 
warrant from the Crown*; the amount due from this 
ward being always a fixed sum of £—. If any surpluses 
are produced they are allowed to accumulate, with a 
view to providing the required amount on come future 
occasion without levying it then.” 

In accordance with this last remark, I find that 
the tax was not levied for the years commencing 
at Christmas, 1870, 1873, and 1877. “ Charles I.” 


* By this I understand a separate warrant on each 
occasion of levying the tax. 
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in the above note may perhaps be a mistake for 
“ Charles II.” 

Whether this tax survives elsewhere than in the 
City I do not know; but in Giles Jacob’s New 
Law Dictionary (ed. 1772) it is stated that 
“ Trophy-Money signifies money yearly raised and 
collected in the several counties of England, to- 
wards providing harness and maintenance for the 
militia, &. Stat. 15 Car. IL, 1 Geo. I.” 

Joun W. Boye, F.S.A. 


Tae Yew (5" §. xii. 8. 54, 112, 191, 336).— 
Mr. SaHanty might read more carefully before he 
attempts to criticize. I never expressed myself as 
“not wholly satisfied” with Mr. Marsnatt’s 
reply, that one reason for the yew being planted in 
churchyards was to supply “palm.” I did, and do, 
hold that this is a very probable theory. My 
objection was to the statement made, not by Mr. 
Marsuatt but by others, that they were planted 
there by law, or ordinance of the king, to supply 

he archers with bows. I still object—first, because 

I have seen no authority for the statement ; 
secondly, because Giraldus says that they were 
seen in churchyards in Ireland, which was not 
then one kingdom with England. B. E 


A Roman Banquet: tae Bitt or Fare (5% 
S. xii. 506; 6 S. i, 25, 46, 83).—It happened 
that on a certain occasion Dr. Parr, of learned 
memory, was one of a dinner party at which, late 
in the order of the courses, appeared a tempting 
dish of roast sucking-pig. Now this was a favourite 
dish of the doctor, who loved it with the love of 
Charles Lamb, Robert Southey, or the “ Heathen 
Chinee” to whom its invention is ascribed. But, 
alas! he had already partaken freely of the ex- 
cellent, though less toothsome, viands which had 
been earlier set before him, and he knew that the 
minister of the interior would raise his voice against 
a new importation. Here was truly a sad predi- 
cament ; and we can understand and excuse the 
wrath of the indignant gastrophil. ‘“‘ Madam,” 
said he to his hostess, who by the simple omission 
of a bill of fare had wrought such woe to her 
guest, “madam, you have done me an irreparable 
injury !” 

The doctor probably had in mind the wise pre- 
caution to prevent such discomfiture of their 
guests taken by the Grecian hosts of olden days. 
His library may not have possessed the scarce 
volume from which I am about to quote :— 

“* Nam ut obiter hoc tangam, in usu erat apud antiquos, 
convivis singulis postquam discubuissent, tabellam in 
qué omnium ferculorum nomina descripta erant tradere, 
ut scirent quid unoquoque missu inferretur ; ac integram 
orexim servarent in adventum optati ferculi, quod etiam 
ab Athenzeo observatum video” (Ludovici Nonnii 
Dieteticon, sive De Re Cibarid, lib. iv., Antverpix, 1627, 
Svo., p. 480), 
but he doubtless remembered the passage in the 
Deipnosophists of the Greek gastronomer, which 





is, so far as I know, the only authority—j 
indeed, were needed for so obvious a matter—foy 
the statement that a bill of fare was a usual op. 
comitant of a Grecian banquet. It may be wg 
to transcribe this :— 

“Ore €Gos hv év rots deirvots TO Eoridrope kare 
KAbevte mpodidorFat YPAPPATLOLOV TL, Tepreyay 
avaypady v TwY TaperKkevacpevwy, Ed’ my cidevas, 
5 te péAAoe SYov épery 6 pd-yerpos.—Athensi 
Deipnosoph., lib. ii. sect. 33. 

This is the passage referred to, and paraphrase 
by Archbishop Potter :— 

“ There was a great variety of dishes, that every om 
of the guests might be able to choose what pleased him 
best A paper was delivered to the master of th 
feast, containing a catalogue of all the dishes which thy 
— had — and this a —— by him 
to the guests as occasion required, '"—Archeologia 
ed, 1832, ii. 379. ’ ere omy 
It is also the authority for the statement of Soyer: 

“The archimagirus has drawn up a list of the repast 
which contains the bill of fare of the dishes, and which, 
both in Greece and Rome, was always presented to the 
guests.” The Pantropheon ; or, the History of Food, ty 
Alexis Soyer, 1853, 8vo., p. 264. 

So much for the Greeks, I venture also to assert, 
in opposition to the statement of C. B., that th 
bill of fare, under the various titles of tabells 
cibaria, index ciborum, and ordo cane, was equally 
known to the amphitryons of ancient Rome. But 
here, too, I must confess, authorities are somewhat 
deficient. Nor is this strange ; for it is only im 
cidentally that domestic manners and customsar 
treated of by classic writers, and so simple and 
natural a provision at a banquet as a bill of far 
would hardly be thought worthy of mention. By 
the phrase used by Trimalchio, in the description 
of the marvellous feast given to his friends in the 
time of Nero, “Ccene ordinem explicui” (Pe 
Arbitri Satyricon, cap. 92), I can only understand 
that the worthy freedman announced to his guests, 
either severally or collectively, the nature and dix 
position of the dishes which were about to best 
before them. In the words of a commentator :— 

“ Dominus convivii praenunciare solebat ordinem cena, 
hoc est, quo ordine, et quid ultimum coquus missurus 
Hac propter dcmino exhibitum scedium, quod descripls 
ordine obsonia habere, apud Athen. legimus. Cum i 
ordinem ceenz explicuisset, respondet Eumolpus.’— 
Wouwertus, 

The same interpretation is given by Gonsalius de 
Salas :— 

**Ego interpretor, coenze obsonia ordine suo retali, 
quod etiam convivatori fuerat tributum olim munis 
Scite enim, ut sic conviva eduliorum prescius, él, 
probasset gula, famem destinaret. Convivatori autem 
schedulam prius ideo tradebat coquus, que obsonia 
scripta ordine, quo in mensam erant adferenda, habebat 
omnia, ; 
See Peter Burmann’s edition of Petronius (Traject 
ad Rhenum, 1709, 4to.). 

Iam not unaware that some commentators a 
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indiaed to give a different signification to this 
expression of Petronius. Referring to an epigram 
of Martial (lib. i. 104), where a similar phrase 
occurs :— 
“ Deque decem plures semper servantur olive ; 
Explicat et coenas unica mensa duas,” 

where, ridiculing 4 parsimonious host, the p*.t 
says that out of ten olives he reserves the majority 
for his next entertainment, and the dishes on his 
table are condemned to serve for a second banquet, 
we find the note: “Explicare coenam vocat, ita 
struere, ut ea quie complicaverat et asservaverat, 
ante explicaret, et promeret in iis.” But, besides 
that the phrase in Petronius is different—“ ccenz 
ordinem explicui”—we know that Trimalchio was 
a host of quite another sort. 

The curious in gastrology may like to be re- 
minded of a witty, learned, and interesting 
volume entitled :— 

“Tabella Cibaria. The Bill of Fare: a Latin Poem, 

implicitly translated and fully explained in copious and 
interesting Notes, relating to the Pleasures of Gastro- 
somy and the mysterious Art of Cookery.” London, 
1820, 4to. pp. 104. 
This was the production of a French refugee, the 
Abbé Angel Denis McQuin, a personal friend of 
William Beckford, a biography of whose family 
he wrote, together with an historical account of 
Fonthill Abbey, and other able papers. On the 
restoration of Louis X VIII. he returned to France, 
but came back to London, where he died in 1823. 
Wituram Bares, B.A, 
Birmingham, 


Tue tate E. W. Cook, R.A. (6* S. i. 97).— 
Mr. Parish may be interested to learn that the 
late E. W. Cook, R.A., when only a small boy of 
about thirteen years of age, commenced illustrating 
botanical works — Loddige’s Botanical Cabinet, 
a serial which extended to some two hundred 
numbers, containing ten plates each, and Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Plants, published by Longman 
& Co. in 1829, I had this from his own lips, in 
reply toa remark I ventured to make on the 
multiplicity of his studies from nature. Hastily 
crossing the room, he returned with the thick 
volume of Loudon, and placing it open before me, 
said, with an amused air, “I call that my great 
work. I drew thousands of those illustrations of 
plant-forms on the wood, with my own hand, for 
the engravers.” This exercise of drawing from 
plants in his youth no doubt educed in him that 
love of practical gardening for which he was 
%0 well known, and which must be remembered 
with pleasure by all who once experienced the 
oeinten of being personally led by him through 

mazy ways of the beautiful and extensive 
ow surrounding his home, Glen Andred, at 
win ridge. His work on shipping and craft is 
nown and highly prized in the artistic world, 

th for the excellence of the etchings and for the 





accuracy with which the various kind of craft are 
portrayed, from a Thames wherry to a first rate 
man-of-war. This publication bears date 1829. 
Within the last few years he issued to the public 
Leaves from my Sketch Book, with descriptive 
letter-press, twenty-five plates, oblong folio, and, if 
Iam not mistaken, this was followed by a second 
series under the same title. Jos. J. J. 


Tue Peerace or Stockport (6 §. i. 17, 119). 
—A most complete account of the three issues of 
this book was inserted in the Herald and Genea- 
logist, 1871, by Mr. J. G. Nichols, some copies of 
which were printed separately also. The first 
issue, circulated to obtain corrections and addi- 
tions, containing vi and 427 pages, is said to have 
consisted of only six copies, and one would be 
glad to have this statement disproved, as Mr. 
Baitey thinks it might be, by a reference 
to existing copies. I know of three—one in the 
Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, one recently 
acquired by the Chetham Library, Manchester, 
and a third in the Bodleian Library. This last I 
remember for many years while in the possession 
of the author’s grandson, the late Rev. John Wat- 
son, formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
and I have seen it since it was deposited in the 
Bodleian by the munificent gift of George Robin- 
son, Esq., a member of the great banking house 
at 59, Strand, and a brother-in-law of its late 
owner. This rare volume was accompanied by 
sixteen others, either MSS. or printed books, with 
notes by the rector of Stockport. As yet I do 
not know of the locality of the remaining copies, 
though it is not likely that they have been de- 
stroyed. The only known copy of the second issue 
is in the library of your correspondent Mr. E. P. 
Surrey, at Lower Eatington Park, Warwickshire, 
and has the date 1779, “having been reprinted 
throughout, as Mr. Nichols convinced himself by 
a careful comparison, and not merely amended by 
cancelled leaves.” In the sixth volume of Nichols’s 
Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century 
there is a Jetter from J. C. Brooke to Mr. Gough, 
in which he states that “about a dozen copies had 
been printed to distribute about among the genea- 
logical literati, that they may make notes on it, 
and then it is to be reprinted a third time.” This 
was done in 1782, in two volumes quarto, and 
the number printed is commonly said to have 
been 250. The copies in public libraries are of 
this edition, though Cot. Fisnwick’s note might 
lead one to suppose that all three editions are to 
be found in them. Mr. Joseph Hunter sent a 
précis of the argument to the Retrospective Review 
(second series, 1828, ii. 527), and shows how it 
failed to prove the point he sought to establish. 

W. E. Bock.ey. 

“THE GOLD ANDSILVER SHIELD” (6% §. i. 137). 

—The story of “the party-coloured shield,” selected 
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from Beaumont’s* Moralities, was reprinted in 
a collection of Useful and Entertaining Passages 
in Prose (pp. 92-4), and published at Paris in 
1826 by G. Hamoniére. The story is too long for 
insertion in “ N. & Q.,” bat I will copy and forward 
it with pleasure to your correspondent on receiving 
his address. Wituiam P arr. 

115, Piccadilly. 

[The Rev. BE. Mansnatt, Sandford St. Martin, Steeple 
Aston, will, we are sure, be glad to hear from you. ] 


“Twitren” (6 §. i. 37, 145).—Have your 
correspondents noticed that no place-name is so 
common in North Devonshire as “ Twitchen ” ? 

Q, 


A Paint sy Davin Locean (5 §, xii. 509; 
6 S. i. 25).—The copy of Loggan’s portrait of 
Thomas Sanders de Ireton, Com. Dub., which is 
one of W. Richardson’s series of Granger's portraits, 
may be obtained at any London printseller’s. 
Granger (vol. iv. p. 6) says that Col. Sanders’s 
estate at Caldwell was possessed by Mr. Mortimer, 
who had several original letters of Oliver Crom- 
well, addressed to Col, Sanders, 

CALCUTTENSIS. 


Brrtrus, Marriaces, AND Deatus: Epwarp 
Purpvon (5" 8, xii, 385, 513; 6 S. i. 126, 145). 
Mr. Jonas quotes an epitaph on Mr. Edward 
Purdon from the Weekly Magazine of Aug. 12, 
1773, and makes no comment on the statement 
that the verse was “written on his death by a 
correspondent.” The correspondent was Oliver 
Goldsmith. W. Wuiston. 


The last line, according to the two editions of 
Goldsmith’s Works to which I have referred, is,— 
“I don’t think he'll wish to come back.” 


Wm. H. Peer. 


Qvassta (6 §. i. 104, 141).—The song 
may have been adopted and altered by the Bar- 
badians, but in George Colman’s Inkle and Yarico, 
first played at the Haymarket 1787, the finale 
begins :— 

** Come let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes bells shall ring, 
Love scrapes the fiddle-string 
And Venus plays the lute.” 
Firznorkiss, 


. 
Ol, 


Garrick Club. 


“Liwsp”=Scamp (5 §. xi. 1€8, 376; xii. 298). 
—Surtees was the man who forged the ballad of 
The Death of Featherstonhaugh, a ballad so clever 
and spirited that it deceived so good a judge as Sir 
Walter Scott, who placed it in his Border Min- 
strelsy. Seeing what he professed to be genuine 
turned out a fabrication, there is a very slender 


* Quere: Joseph Beaumont, D.D., 1615-99; Robert 
Beaumont, D.D., 1523-67 ? 





chance that what he said “ might be an impostay? 

should be found anything else. A full accountg 

the transaction may be found in Burton’s Bog 

Hunter, second ed., p. 295-6. RR 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Avtnors or Quotations WANTED (5@ § 5 
449).— 

“ Lost somewhere, between sunrise and sunset,” ke, 
These lines must be a prose paraphrase—or othergip 
contain the original germ, which is not probable—of My 
Sigourney’s Advertisement of a Lost Day, the ides in exch 
being precisely identical. Mrs, Sigourney’s poem cog. 
mences— 

Lost, lost, lost ! 
A gem of countless price,” &c., 
continuing— 
“T offer no reward,” &c. 
The last verse of the poem is very fine, and has » 
counterpart in the prose version. TLA 
(6% S. i. 77.) 

** Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” &&, 

is from a poem on Mortality written by Michael Brug, 

“a young and Jamented Scottish poet of rich promim” 

who died in 1767, sged twenty-one years. The ling 

have been attributed to President Lincoln, 
Wa. FREetovs, 

(6% §, i. 117.) 
C. H. quoted incorrectly :— 
“I've seen your stormy seas and stormy women, 
And pity lovers rather more than seamen.” 
Byron's Don Juan, cunto vi, stanza li, 
WitiraM Patt, 
(6% S. i, 77, 127.) 
“Tt’s a very good world that we live in,” &e, 

More than half a century ago, probably about the year 
1816, words similar to these, or perhaps identical with 
them, were to be seen painted on a board upon a poleby 
the turnpike road side between Canterbury and Londos, 
on the ground of some individual of known eccentricity; 
but whether he was the author of them I cannot my. 
As far as my recollection serves, they run thus:— 

“This is a very good world that we live in 

To spend, or to lend, or to give in; 

But to borrow, or beg, or to get a man’s own, 

*Tis the very worst world that ever was known.” 
On the board in question the quatrain was supplemented 
by the following startling announcement : “ Nota Bene 
1 keep a cow.” T. W. Wass. 

(6% S. i. 117, 147.) 
* For twenty years, secluded,” Kc. 

Southey’s lines were reprinted later than 1829. They 
are contained in Joan of Arc, and Minor Poems (Lond, 
Routledge, 1853). Epowarp H. Mansuatt, MA. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

British Goblins: Welsh Folklore, Fairy Mythology, 
Legends, and Traditions. By Wirt Sikes, United 
States Consul for Wales. With illustrations by 
T. H. Thomas. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Waters is peculiarly rich in fairy and legendary lore, and 

the survival of so many of its primitive customs 

superstitions is doubtless in a great degree owing to the 
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jnacity with which the Cambrian dialect holds its 
own in spite of the intrusion of railways and school- 
hoards, Indeed, usages which have long ago fallen into 
: on this side of the border are still popular in 
Wales, and the peasantry as firmly cling to their belief 
in phantom horsemen, black ghosts, goblin funerals, and 
familiar spirits, as when Giraldus Cambrensis wrote his 
Jtinerarium Cambria. In bis selection, therefore, of 
Wales, Mr, Wirt Sikes has had a goodly field for anti- 
uerian research; and that he has done ample justice 
to his subject is evident from the volume before us. 
Dividing his book into four divisions, he devotes the first 
to a survey of the Welsh fuiries, carefully tracing their 
history from the earliest times until many were sup- 
posed to be driven away from their old haunts by the 
ingress of dissenting preachers and teetotallers. Mr. 
Sikes, however, often relates a fairy legend or super- 
tition as if peculiar to Wales, although covering a much 
wider range; and instead of interweaving the compara- 
tive element into his work, he has rather isolated him- 
self in the treatment of his subject. At the same time, 
his classification of Welsh fairies under five heads, and 
the careful way in which he describes the characteristics 
belonging to each of these, are most exhaustive, his pages 
being supplemented by many a scrap of fairy lore which 
will be new even to many Cambrian antiquaries. 
Alluding to Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Mr. Sikes informs us that the poet’s use of ‘‘ Welsh 
folk-lore was extensive and peculiarly faithful,” his 
“Mab” being simply the Cymric for a little child, while 
his “Puck” is the Pwea, or Pooka, another name for 
the Ellylidan, a species of elf corresponding to the Eng- 
lish Will-o’-the-wisp. With equal minuteness Mr. Sikes 
writes of the habits of the fairies, and connoisseurs of 
good living will be glad to know that the superiority of 
Welsh mutton is due to the fact that Welsh sheep are 
“the only beasts which will eat the grass that grows 
in the fairy rings.” The second division of Mr. Sikes’s 
volume treats of the “Spirit World,’’ in which are 
enumerated the many forms whereby the spirits of the 
ed are supposed to make themselves visible. 
Lovers of spiritualism and believers in second sight will 
appreciate Mr. Sikes’s graphic description of spectral 
animals, corpse-candles, and apparitions of sundry kinds, 
the origin of which tradition ascribes to the efforts of 
S&. David. The third part of the volume relates to 
quaint old customs, many of which, however, are not 
confined to Wales, but are common in other places. 
Thus the ceremony of “lifting” at Easter is spoken of 
8 peculiar to North Wales, when, as a matter of fact, it 
has existed in Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and 
Warwickshire. The notion of the snake-stone, too, 
which Welsh tradition, we are told, associated with 
mmer Eve, is found in full force in Scotland. 
Mr. Sikes does not notice a curious practice formerly 
kept up in Wales on St. Stephen’s Day, by which a 
icence was granted for the people to whip one another's 
legs with holly, until, as Southey says, “ the blood often 
streamed down.” The fourth division deals with the 
bella, wells, stones, and dragons of Wales, and the legends 
and superstitions connected with these—one of the most 
interesting parts of Mr. Sikes’s diligent researches, The 
Yolume, which throughout is capitally illustrated by 
r. T. H. Thomas, and supplemented by a copious index, 
es every praise, and will henceforth be classed 
among the valuable additions to folk-lore literature. 


The Reader's Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots, 
and Stories. By the Rev, E, Cobham Brewer, LL.D. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Brewer's industry would appear to be inexhaustible. 


He is “nullis feseus laboribus,” as Johnson wrote of 





Cave. Not long since he gave us the Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, now in itseighth edition. His present 
volume occupies 1,170 pages, and purports to supply all 
the need of our ignorance (or treacherous memories) on 
all matters of difficulty in our daily reading. Plots, 
pseudonyms, folk-lore, quotations,—there seems to be 
little concerning which one may not “overhuul” Dr. 
Brewer, and generally with profit. We may say at once 
that this volume is a most laborious and patient com- 
pilation, and, considering the magnitude of the under- 
taking, successfully performed. Of course, a work of 
this kind might be indefinitely extended, and at any 
stage it would be possible to quarrel with the execution 
and merits of the scheme. For instance, it is not quite 
easy to discover what principle has guided Dr. Brewer 
in his selection of authors. He has given us the plots of 
Our Boys and the plays of Mr. Wybert Reeve, but we 
trace no reference to Kingsley’s Saint's Tragedy, Swin- 
burne’s Chastelard, or Sir Henry Taylor’s Philip van 
Artevelde. Among novels we have references to Char- 
lotte Smith’s Old Manor- House and Moir’s Mansie 
Wauch, but where are Lamb’s Rosamund Gray and 
Landor’s Pericles and Aspasia? Then, again, proporticn 
is not always preserved. We have thirty-one lines de- 
voted to Clemency Newcome, a subordinate character in 
one of Dickens's Christmas books, and only four lines to 
Thackeray's Colonel, one of the foremost creations of 
the century. Henry Esmond, too, has four lines to Sim 
Tuppertit’s thirty-nine. As to Paul de Florac and the 
immortal Captain Costigan, they have no place at all in 
the record, an absence which contrasts singularly with 
the minute accounts of the Podsnaps and other minor 
dramatis persone in Dickens, But although the lover 
of Thackeray may regret this partiality on Dr. Brewer's 
side, it need not affect his general estimate of the very 
various contents of The Reader's Handbook. Many of 
the minor queries which appear in these pages could be 
easily answered by a reference to Dr, Brewer, and this is 
no mean testimony to the general character of his work. 
We have noted one or two errors. The Obadiah of 
Tristram Shandy and the “ fat, foolish scullion ” of that 
book are not identical, as stated at p. 696. At p. 362, by 
a misprint, the Coke's Tale of Gamelyn, attributed to 
Chaucer, is curiously transformed into “ Coke, Tale of 
Gamelyn”; and at p. 484, Dr. Brewer, in speaking of Th« 
Glove, has credited Mr. Browning with a false quantity, 
which he has not made, and of which, it is needless to 
say, he would not under any circumstances have been 
guilty. 


Selections from the Records of the City of Oxford, with 
Extracts from other Documents illustrating the Muni- 
cipal History. Henry VIII. to Elizabeth, 1509-1583. 
Edited, by Authority of the Corporation of Oxford, by 
William H. Turner, of the Bodleian Library, under 
the Direction of Robert 8. Hawkins, Town Clerk. 
(Parker & Co.) 

Tue authorities of the city of Oxford have set an excellent 

example by publishing a selection from their municipal 

records in so carefully prepared a volume. The antiquity 
of the city of Oxford, the similarity of its customs in 
several points to those of the city of London, as well as 
its intimate connexion with the university, must always 
impart an additional interest to its history. In the present 
publication an “ Analytical Table of Contents” contains 
an accurate digest of the numerous documents which it 
contains, but a simpler grouping suggests itself, as their 
contents refer to the municipal customs and the con- 
current jurisdiction of the university, or to the course 
of general history. Upon the first two heads the infor- 
mation is very full and complete. Besides the ordinary 
notices of civil life and progress under various aspects, 
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there is a frequent, and occasionally a lively, repre- 
sentation of the events in the continual struggle with 
the university in which the city was engaged, and in 
which it had to maintain its position against a corporation 
its superior in power and privilege, and which had received 
an additional advantage from the charter obtained by 
Wolsey in 1523. Less illustration, and that chiefly from 
external sources, is afforded for the events of general 
history, though these are touched upon from time to 
time. It may well be expected to be very different if 
the series is extended to the period of Charles I. We 
observe at pp. 175, 375, a notice and print of the “ Domus 
Conversorum,” afterwards known as the “blew bore” 
and “carysin,” which subsequently became the Town 
Hall, but there is no account of its early history. The 
neme is the same as that which formerly belonged to 
the Rolls Office, which was a house for converted Jews 
and infidels, and was granted to the Master of the 
Rolls for the preservation of his official records by 
Edward I1I. It would be of some interest to learn more 
of the history of the “ Domus Conversorum” at Oxford, 
and to know whether similar institutions existed in any 
other provincial towns, 


The Works of Robert Burns. Vol. VI. Prose, (Edin- 
burgh, Paterson.) 
Tuts volume, completing Mr. Scott Douglas's excellent 
edition of Burns, relates to the Dumfries period, the last 
five years of the poet's life, and includes forty-three 
letters, &c., which, “either wholly or in part are here 
first printed in a professedly full edition of the author’s 
works.” Many of these are of no great individual in- 
terest, but some are of importance, and in no case has 
the editor’s unflagging industry been misapplied. The 
total number of Burns's letters included in the three 
volumes is 534, against 327 in Cunningham's edition. 
Among letters here first published is one to the publisher 
Thomson, enclosing a certificate giving him exclusive 
rights to certain songs, and empowering him to prosecute 
for infringement of copyright. ‘“ Prosecute the mis- 
creants without mercy,” says the poet. From this and 
other documents the editor draws conclusions not much 
to Thomson’s credit. In printing the Edinburgh journal, 
by permission of Mr. Alex. Macmillan, the owner of the 
M&., Mr. Douglas is somewhat tastelessly querulous on 
the subject of having had to wait a long time ere the 
journal appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine—in fact, 
looks a gift horse too scrutinizingly in the mouth. The 
suggestion we have more than once made, that an index 
for the whole work might be added, has not been thrown 
away. There is a nominal index to the poet's corre- 
spondence, an index of songs, &c., incidentally referred 
to in the Thomson correspondence, and a general index 
of thirteen pages. This last might have been twice or 
thrice as full with advantage, but it is a good index, and 
of great help in using the book, which, as we have said 
before, is thoroughly creditable to editor and publisher, 


Ballyshannon: its History and Antiquities. By Hugh 
Allingham. (Londonderry, Montgomery ; Ballyshan- 
non, livers.) 

WIrTHIN a smal! compass Mr. Allingham has compressed 

a thorough history of this interesting old town, and ina 

style so superior to that of many works of its class that 

it is a pleasure instead of a labour to read it. He appears 
to have exhausted his subject, and to have given, in the 
most concise manner, everything of value or interest 
relating to Ballyshannon and the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. He has not omitted the monumental inscriptions, 
one of which, in the churchyard of Mullaghnashee, con- 
tains a passage so quaint and comical that we are tempted 
to quote it. It refers to a young officer who fell in a 





duel in 1802, and thus ends: “If the esteem 
of his brother officers could assist his soul in 
heaven, its ascent must have been rapid, and ity 
good”! Mr. Allingham asserts positively that 
Crawford, the late distinguished sculptor, wag 
of Ballyshannon, although the Americans eh 
was born in New York, and in their biograp) 
give the precise day of his birth in that city, 
to agree with Mr. Allingham, as, among other 
he has that of the sculptor’s mother. Several 
Mr. William Allingham are also included in the 
and are interesting from their local character, 


Elspeth: a Drama. By J, Crawford Scott. (0, 
& Co.) 

Tue heroine of this play has the misfortune 
the fickle affections of James IV. of Scotland, 
not highly praise the author's treatment of 
There is an absence of plot, and the dialogue, 
standing good lines here and there, appears 
vigour and vivacity, 


Messrs. Moxoy, Saunpers & Co. will sho 
considerably enlarged, and embellished with pos 
Robert Raikes and Thomas Stock, a reprint of 
hend Mayer's article on the origin and growthof 
schools in England, which appeared two years 
London Quarterly Review. 


Tue project of issuing a collection of Arabi 
for English readers has received such ence 
from eminent Orientalists that we are glad to 
our correspondent Mr. W. A. Clouston, 187, 0 
Street, Glasgow, is about to edit, for private of 
A Treasury of Ancient Arabian Poetry. In 
seribers should address themselves to Mr, @ 
without delay, as the edition will be but limited, 


Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. (Honorary See 
Folk-lore Society), Castelnau, Barnes, has ne 
for publication, Primitive Folk-Meots; or, @ 
Assemblies in Britain. Intending subscribers 
quested to forward their names to Mr. Gomme, 


Messrs. Mitcnett & Hvucurs will shortl 
Registers of Stock, Essex, beginning from 1568 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 

On all communications should be written the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for public 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Cuas. Jackson (Doncaster).—We can trace 
person at the period named, You have prob 
misinformed as to the rank, 

D. I. M.—Query next week. Please send the 
translation. Name and address should always 
communications. 

W. B.—We have sent your letter and enclosure 
Pink. 

J. WHITMARsH —Please forward the Bexall q 

F. A, Buaypgs.— Yes, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adverti 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the @ 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to 
munications which, for any reason, we do not pf 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








